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Coupler T Tests. 
The Drexel Railway Supply Company, { 
CHICAGO, June 30, 1893. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

We note in the report of the coupler tests which you 
published that the average number of blows required to 
break our coupler was 7.3. By reference to the detailed 
report you will notice that the number of blows required 
foreach coupler was 10, 7, 10,6, making a total of 33 
blows, or an average of 8.25. We would thank you to 


correct the error. 
THE DREXEL SUPPLY Co. 





The American Coupler Company, t 
CuIcaGo, IIl., June 28, 1893. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETIE: 

In your issue of June 23 you do the American coupler 
an injustice, apparently through a typographical error. 
In the column headed, ‘‘ Drop Test, Average Number of 
Blows to Break,” you publish our figure, 12.5, opposite 
the name of the coupler on the line above, and their 
figure, 6.8, opposite the American. As this shows that 
nearly double the average number of blows required 
to break the other coupler were necessary to break our 
bar, we must insist on having full credit. In the column 
headed “ Single Lug,” in the pulling test, our figures, 
135,000, have been omitted entirely, probably through no 
fault of yours, AMERICAN COUPLER COMPANY. 











The Waterway from the Lakes to Tide-Water, and Its 
Effect upon Transportation Rates. 


BY GEO. Y. WISNER, M. AM. SOC. C. E. 

There is a persistence in the routes followed by a 
nation’s commerce which is difficult to overcome, and 
the various efforts that have been made in the past to 
divert such traffic from established lines have gener- 
ally failed. It is an unfortunate fact that the individual 
producers have but little to say as to the routes that 
their produce should pass over in reaching the markets 
of the world. The railroad and steamship companies 
collect the grain at the distributing points in the West 
aud forward it by such routes as will yield their lines 
the greatest business and best returns, and the farmer 
indirectly pays the bill whether large or small. It has 
been shown at convention after convention that millions 
of dollars might be saved to the producers of the West 
by establishing transportation lines for exporting pro- 
duce by the way of the Mississippi River and Gulf of 
Mexico, yet of the 443,400,000 bushels of wheat grown in 
the states tributary to the Mississippi River in 1891 less 
than two per cent. was exported by tbis route, although 
the rate to Liverpool from St. Louis was only two-thirds 
.of that by the way of New York. 

The completion of the jetties at the mouth of the river 
in 1879 gave an impetus to traffic in that direction, such 
that 6,000,000 bushels of wheat was shipped from St. 
Louis by the river in 1880, but which again decreased to 
only 50,000 bushels in 1885. The Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company Barge Line has a capacity 
for moving 2,500,000 bushels of grain to New Or- 
leans monthly, yet the average movement seldom 
exeeeds 1,000,000 bushels per month, while on the 
Eastern routes with rates one-half greater, freight block- 
ades are of frequent occurrence, showing that something 
more than transportation facilities and cheaper rates 
are necessary to control routes followed by the nation’s 
produce, 

Vast sums of money have been, and are still being, ex- 





‘lish deep-water harbors, through which the promoters 
of these projects expect that the surplus production of 
the West and Northwest will pass on its way to foreign 
markets; butif the cheap water transportation by the 
way of the Mississippi River is not able fo divert traf- 
fic fron Eastern routes, certainly the long haul over 
Texas railroads will have but few inducements, and the 
town lot speculators who have such golden anticipations 
for the future of their prospective cities may have to 
wait indefinitely before the transit of Western grain 
develops a boom that will people the thousands of lots 


2| that have been staked out in readiness for expected citi- 


zens. 

Canada has expended $52,000,000 in constructing ca- 
nals and $215,000,000 in cash and guarantees for rail- 
roads for the purpose of diverting American trade 
through Canadian ports, yet of the 390,000,000 bushels 
of grain received at the Atlantic ports of the United 
States and Canada in 1892, ouly 27,400,000 bushels, in- 
cluding Canadian grain, was received at Montreal. The 
investigation made by the Senate Committee of Inter- 
state Commerce in 1889 shows that Canadian canals, 
with rebates making them practically free for St. Law- 
rence River freights, have had but little effect in divert- 


9 ing traffic from American ports. 


The yield of grain in the United States has doubied in 
the last 17 years, and with the prospect of further reduc 
tions in the cost of transportation, there is no reason 
why a similar increase may not be expected in the fu- 
ture. This being the case, it becomes very important to 
consider ways and means for handling this vast amount 
of freight in such a manner that American producers 
may receive the maximum amount for the sale of their 
productions and be able to profitably compete with 
those of other nations. In this connection it should be 
remembered that the saving of one cent per bushel in 
cost of transportation of grain also increases the home 
value of that used for domestic consumption a like 
amount, and as the total yield before the end of the cen- 
tury will probably exceed 4,000,000,000 bushels annually, 
such a saving means the annual payment of $40,000,000 
of farm mortgages and the development of a more libera} 
policy in the purchase of improved machinery and com- 
forts of life. 

The amount of grain (flour, wheat, corn, oats, barley 
and rye) received at the Atlantic ports of the United 
States during the past nine years, and the quantities 
shipped over different routes, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 




















Received at New York. 
Total rec’d|/Received at 
at em — by 
ports. ake. " 
Bushels. Bushels. By rent. Py cong, 
|! Serer 234,315,000 70,041,000 75,076,000 35,339,000 
RRS ck oes 233, —_ 64,329,000 92,969,009 30,415,000 
18-€ a 5,434,000 425,000 84,741,000 4.613,000 
aaa 966, 000 104,738,000 88,075,000 46,531,000 
on 919, 009 99 448,000 68,556,000 33,733, 
239° 131,000 118,273,0 0 76,118,000 35, 127,000 
262,704,000 | 120,541,090 90,219,000 30,554,000 
291,869,000 161,460.0.0 {| 124,815,090 31,986, 
Gaede ce 362, 989, 00 181,770,000 140,750,000 24,9)4,000 














Thirty years ago the canals carried nine-tenths of the 
grain freight between Buffalo and New York, in 1833 
one-third, and in 1892 only one-sixth, whereas the move- 
ment of grain by lake has doubled in six years. With 
this increased supply at Buffalo, and rates on the canal, 
only one-half of the pool rates by railroad, the decrease 
of canal traffic seems somewhat anomalous, and has 
been used as an argument to prove that the canal has 
outlived its days of usefulness. The 4,000 or more boats 
on the canal are controlled by nearly as many owners, 
who as a rule have little capital, and no organization 
for securing business beyond the terminus at Buffalo. 
No advance has been made for 30 years on the canal, 
either in method of transportation or in means of ob- 
taining traffic, whereas in everything pertaining to rail- 
road transportation the improvements have been simply 
phenomenal. 

A few years ago the managers of railroads were full of 
the notion that the time was close at hand when lake 
competition would be crushed out and abandoned, but 
that they no longer have hopes of such an event is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are now the owners of the 
best transportation lines of steamers on the lakes. 
These steamship lines, with facilities for obtaining a 
regular supply of freight from the grain centres of the 
West to deliver to their respective railroad lines at Buf- 
falo, have added greatly to the commerce of the lakes, 
but are rapidly freezing out that of the Erie Canal, and 
unless some radical change of policy is soon made the 
canal will cease to be a factor in the matter of regulat- 
ing rates between the lakes and tide-water. 

For the past two years the average rate per ton per 
mile on all the railroads of the country has been about 
9 mills ; on grain from Chicago to New York, 5 mills per 
ton per mile; from Buffalo to New York, 3!4 mills, and 
by canal 234 mills; and as this effect of water competition 
applies to nearly the entire receipts at tidewater during 
the season of navigation, the saving due to the canal 
must be at least $12,000,000 annually on grain alone. The 
Erie Canal cost the state of New York, including original 
construction, enlargements and waste on useless jobs, 
about $51,000,000, and requires for maintenance an 





pended on the Texas coast in futile attempts to estab- 


annual expenditure of $720,000, which, with interest at 








4 per cent. on cost, makes a total of $2,760,000, or less 
than one-fourth of the amount that canal competition 
reduces the cost of grain transportation each year. 

The total wheat receipts at New York for the past ten 
years, and the rate per bushel from Chicago by the dif} 
ferent routes have been as follows: 
































| | 
Buffalo to New) ie- | chi- | Chicagoto New 
York. | vat- | cago | York Wheat 
| ing to received 
and | Buf- | at New 
stor- |falo | Lake! Lake York. 
Canal.| Rail. | age. | Lake.| and | and | Rail. 
jcanal.) rail. 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. 
1883! 4.9 wa 0.9 3.5 9.2 11.6 | 16.2} 58.614,000 
1884) 4.2 e 0.9 | 2.1 | 7.2 | 10.0] 13.2 | 67,078,000 
1885) 3.8 as 0.9 2.0 6.7 | 9.0] 13.2 | 54,273,000 
1886} 5.0 7.8 0.9 3.6 9.5 | 12.0| 15.0 | 69,449,000 
1887; 4.6 7.8 0.9 4.1 96 12.0 | 15.8 | 77,002,000 
1888} 3.4.] 7.5 0.9 2.7 7.0 11.1 14.5 | 50,551,000 
1889} 4.8 7.8 09 2.5 8.2 | 90 15.0 | 44,185,000 
1890} 3.8 7.3 0.9 1.9 66 | 8.5} 14.3 | 43.972,000 
1891} 3.5 7.8 0.9 2.5 6.9 8.6 | 15.0 | 91,619,000 
1892) 3.5 | 7.8 | 0.9 | 2.2 | 6.6 | 7.6 | 14.2 | 102,430,000 























The pool rate of 7.8 cents per bushel from Buffalo to 


New York has remained fixed for the last two years, 


but during the season of navigation on canals, private 
rates have been made to shippers as low as 4 cents 
per bushel, or only a half cent more than canal rates. 
It is an established principle in railroad transportation 
that where combination is possible competition is never 
an important factor in regulating rates for any great 
length of time, and it is therefore fair to presume that 
if the cana] competition had not existed the full pool 
rates would have been charged. 

These reduced rates also apply to a very large amount 
of other railroad freight, as is clearly shown by the fact 
that the rate per ton per mile on these roads is 25 per 
cent. less than on lines unaffected by water competition. 
The price of coal for the past; year, as fixed by the rail- 
road combinaton, is but a fair example of what may be 
expected in regard to increased rates on grain if the 
Erie Canal ceases to be a regulator of such rates. 

A distinguished engineer in discussing this problem a 
few yearsago said; ‘‘Had the Erie Canal been the pro- 
perty of a railroad company, it would have been aban- 
doned long ago, and a railroad would have been laid on 
its tow-path bed. The canal and its branches have 
served a good purpose in the early development of the 
country, but the object for which it was built and 
operated for many years has been accomplished, the 
reasons for an artificial waterway have gone forever, 
and there is no more need of a ship canal between Buf- 
falo and New York than there is for the present canal.” 
This in one sense is strictly true, but not in the one in- 
tended by the author. It has been the policy of rail- 
roads to make road beds of tow-paths whenever possible, 
not that the roads could carry the freight more 
economically, but that by eliminating a disturbing 
element. in establishing high rates, better dividends 
could be declared on highly watered stock. 

When we consider the decrease in cost of transporta- 
tion caused by the Erie Canal, withits present primitive 
methods of doing business, it is easy to see that with a 


-through water route 20 ft. or more deep, from the grain 


centres of the West to New York, the steamship lines 
that would be established would be on an equal footing 
with railroad companies in obtaining freight, and the 
stimulus that the reduced rate would have on produc- 
tion would probably be such that the business on all 
routes would be greatly increased. 

Excessive rates for transportation add nothing to the 
value of the articles transported, diminish the price 
to the producer by that amount on his entire production,. 
and are a waste of national wealth, that justice to 
American labor demands should be reduced to a mini- 
mum if possible. 

The rapid increase in the receipts of grain at Buffalo 
during the past seven years, and the still greater receipts 
that may be expected when the channel improvements 
now being made are completed, indicate that before the 
end of the century the through grain traffic of the lakes 
will exceed 400,000,000 bushelsannually. Such an amount 
will tax the capacity of the railroad and steamship lines 
to the utmost limit unless some radical relief is fur- 
nished. Such relief can only be obtained by construct- 
ing a ship canal from the lakes to tide water, or a direct 
double track, low grade freight railroad from Chicago to 
New York, over which through freight may be sent the 
entire distance in four days. In fact, whether the water 
routes be improved or not, such a road may not only be 
a necessity soon, but also a paying investment for those 
interested. 

It has been recently stated that the lake lines of 
freight steamers are preparing to pool their west-bound 
canal business at Buffalo, and to ship grain by canal to 
New York, which simply means that their connecting 
railroad lines are not able to take care of the freight 
now handled on the lakes. 

The desirabiiity of a deep waterway from the lakes to 
tide water cannot well be questioned ; the only question 
is, will it pay, and if so, what should be its route ? 

A waterway that would meet the necessities of the 
case shou.d be such that vessels of 20 ft. draft would 
have uninterrupted passage for the entire season of 
navigation. With such conditions the capacity of the 
lake steamships, which now averages 40 per cent. greater 
than those of the seaboard, would be increased to 5,000 
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tons or more, and be capable of making the round trip 
from Chicago to New York in 20 days. 

With a wheat rate of three cents per bushel, the gross 
receipts for the East bound trip would be $5,000, and for 
the round trip a total of probably $3,000, or $86,000 for 
the season of navigation. Deducting for expenses, in- 
surance, repairs and commissions, the net receipts 
would not be far from $50,000. The cost of building such 
a steamer would be about $275,000, on which amount 
the net receipts would make a dividend of over 18 per 
cent, 

At the present rate of increase the receipts of grain at 
Atlantic ports would probably exceed 600,000,000 bushels 
anuually before the canal could be completed. At least 
one-half of this amount would go direct by lake and 
canal, and the rate on the whole would be governed by 
that on the waterway. The average rate by lake and 
railroad for the past four years has been 8.5 cents per 
bushel, and allowing 1.5 cents for higher rate of winter 
traffic, the net decrease would be at least four cents per 
bushel, or $24,000,000 for yearly shipments of grain, 
while that on merchandise and other freight would be 
fully as much more, making a total of $48,000,000. 

If the work should be undertaken by the government, 
money could be obtained for the project at 3 percent , at 
which rate the above annuai decrease in cost of trans 
portation would be the interest on $1,.600,000,000. The 
canal can undoubtedly be constructed for less than 
$200,000,000, which at 4 per cent. for interest and main- 
tenance would leave a net balance of $40,000,000 annually 
in favor of the project. The benefits to be derived should 
not, however, be measured by this amount, for the 
home prices of manufactures and agricultural products 
are those which they bring on foreign markets, less the 

cost of transportation; and consequent!v any decrease in 
the cost of the transportation adds a like amount to the 
value of all productions used for domestic consumption. 

Five different routes have been advocated for this 
canal, only two of which are entirely on American soil; 
and so long as Canada remains as at present it is need- 
less to discuss the possibilities of Canadian routes, for 
our government cannot undertake the improvement of 
foreign waterways, and private capital certainly cannot 
afford to do so with the uncertainty of being able to di- 
vert traffic over new routes from the present established 
lines. 

It will not do to assume that Canada will soon be- 
come an integral part of the United States, for such an 
event issoimprobable that to delay the improvement 
of transportation routes, with the hope of thus being 
able to accomplish the purpose for less money, wili crip- 
ple the commercial growth of the country far in excess 
of anything that can be saved; besides, the surest 
means of inducing Canada to come into the fold is to 
place our commerce in such an independent condition 
as to have no need of the natural advantages she has to 
offer. 

The two routes on the American soil are by canal 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and thence by canal 
from Oswego to Albany, and by the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal from Buffalo to Albany, or the construction 
ofa new canal between these points, if a better and 
more economical route can be found. 

The deficiency of water for feeding the canal on the 
Oswego route and the great amount of lockage required 
make the Erie Canal route much the preferable. A 
charter has recently been obtained for opening a route 
by the way of Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal, and thence by canal to Lake Champlain and 
Hudson River to New York. 

The great distance and lockage by this route, and its 
passage through foreign territory, will make it more 
difficult to divert traffic from the lines now followed 
than it would be by the way of the Mississippi River 
and Gulf of Mexico, where a two-third rate to Liverpool 
has failed to produce any appreciable effect in diverting 
commerce in that direction. 

Various expedients have been advocated for increasing 
the capacity of the present Erie Canal, such as increas- 
ing the depth one foot, enlarging the locks, towing by 
motors, electricity, etc.; but these are merely make- 
shifts that would be out of date before completed, and 
wouid not help matters in the least, for the canal has 
not been utilized to its full capacity for years,and never 
will be until radically enlarged to accommodate the 
through passage of the largest lake steamships having 
equal facilities as the railroads for securing traffic at 
Western distributing points. 

Mr. E. Sweet, State Engineer of New York in 1884, advo. 
cated enlarging the canal to a depth of 18 ft., with a bot- 
tom width of 100 ft., and locks 450 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. 
His plan consisted of a canal from Buffalo to Utica, 
and thence, by improving the channe!s of the Mohawk 
and Hudson rivers, to New York, the canal to receive its 
entire feedwater from Lake Erie. This plan was far in 
advance of anything that had been previously advocated, 
but it is now evident that had this great work been com- 
menced then it would have been inadequate to meet the 
necessities of the case when completed. 

In the restricted channel of a canal, a vessel to travel 
freely should have at least 2 ft. of water between bottom 
and bed of canal, and, consequently, the depth proposed 
by Mr. Sweet would have been barely sufficient for the 
class of vessels now in the lake commerce, whereas 
shipbuilders are now discounting the future by propos- 
ing to increase the capacity of the lake freight carriers 
to 5,000 tons, with the expectation that the lake channels 


will soon be so improved as to allow loading to 20 ft. 
draught. 

The deficiency of water supply along the route for 
feeding the.canal made the successful operation of Mr. 
Sweet's plan depend on receiving the entire feedwater 
from Lake Erie ; and to maintain the necessary grades 
for this purpose would require expensive aqueducts and 
embankments at the crossing of Seneca Hiver and else- 
where along the proposed line. 

The government is now practically committed to 
securing a 20-ft. channel through the connecting water- 
ways of the lake system, and although the plans now 
being carried out for this purpose will not give any such 
depth, there is no doubt but that such modifications 
will have to be made in the near future as will produce 
such a result, 

In the Railroad Gazette for Feb. 3 it was shown that 
$6,000,C00 might be saved in the cost of improving Lake 
Erie channels and harbors by constructing a regulating 
dam and lock at the head of Niagara River. Such works 
if properly designed would also be equally beneficial in 
the canal construction, for by such means the annual os- 
cillations of the lake levels, which now exceed 4 ft., could 
be reduced to less than 1 ft., and thus save the expense 
of heavy excavation and embankment on the 32-mile 
level east from Buffalo which would otherwise be re- 
quired to maintain the necessary head and depth for 4 
ft. change in the level of the lake. 

A careful study of the physical conditions of the lake 
channels and the improvements that have been made 
by the government indicates that a 20-ft. navigable, 
channel is the maximum limit to be expected, and on 
this basis the cross-section of enlarged canal should 
have a central depth of 22 ft., with-21 ft. at the sides 
and 20.5 on miter sills of the locks. The minimum width 
at the bottom should be limited to 100 ft. in cuts and 
through towns, and be 140 ft. where the material from 
excavation can be utilized in embankments, 

The Rome level of the present Erie Canal is 37 ft. 
above that at the crossing of the Seneca River, and to 
avoid the dangerous and expensive embankments pro- 
posed by Mr. Sweet, in order to make a continuous level 
from Newark to Utica, the enlarged canal should have 
nearly the same levels as the present channel as far as 
the crossing of the Seneca River, and from that point to 
Utica it should be made a single Jevel, with hydraulic 
elevators at each end instead of locks, in order to avoid 
the difficulty of obtaining supply of feed water for waste 
and Jockage. 

The feed water of the present canal on this section is 
about 52,000 cu. ft. per minute, and as the evaporation 
and leakage per mile of enlarged channel would be 
about 670 cu. ft. per minute, the total required for the 
entire level would be 50,000 cu. ft. per minute, leaving a 
supply of about 2,000 ft. per minute with which to 
operate elevators, which, with properly balanced hy- 
draulic lifts, would be ample, 

The line of the new canal would have to diverge from 
the present route in many placesin order to avoid ex- 
pensive land damages in towns and cities, and it is very 
probabie that an entirely new channel could be con- 
structed for less money than the cost of enlarging the 
old canal. 

The original Erie Canal cost $7,143,000, and the en 
largement completed in 1862 cost, not including waste 
on useless jobs, $31,834,000. In this enlargement, how- 
ever, old structures were discarded and the cost was 
practically the same as the construction of a new canal. 

The present Erie Canal from Buffalo to Albany is 352 
miles long, and has 655 ft. of lockage, while the new route 
would have 245 miles of canal, 105 miles of improved 
river channel, 565 ft. of lockage, and two elevator lifts 
of about 30 ft. each, The construction of an artificial 
river of such length and dimension is a problem, both as 
to engineering and finance, that cannot be definitely 
stated with the data now available, but it is certain that 
the benefits that would accrue on its completion would 
be many times any probable cost, éven at government 
rates of doing work. 

The cost of acquisition of rigat of way, drainage and 
land damages of the country it traverses, and the con- 
struction of bridges and aqueducts, can only be deter- 
mined by a complete survey and examination by a com- 
mission of competent enginners, but judging from the 
cost of the present canal and the probable expense for 
land damages and structures the total should be less 
than $200,000,000. 

Tt has been stated that if such an enterprise would not 
pay sufficient dividends to induce private capitalists to 
undertake the work, the state and general government 
for the same reason should not do so. This, however, is 
not strietly true, for with the certain amount of doubt 
that always exists as to the final outcome of private en- 
terprises of such magnitude, capital can only be had at 
a high rate of interest, which, with the watering of stock 
which is bound to follow, makes the chance for paying 
dividends very poor. Under government or state con- 
struction, however, the necessary funds may be obtained 
atas low as three per cent. interest, or not more than 
one-third the interest and profit required to induce pri- 
vate syndicates to invest in the project, and besides, the 
benefits of reduced rates to commerce is of no interest 
to investors. 

As to whether the work should be done by the state or 
by the general government, depends on whether the ben- 
efits to commerce will be of a local or{of a national charac- 








ter. But as has been shown above, every producer and 








manufacturer whose productions go over the transporta 
tion lines from the West and Northwest to tide waterand 
return will be benefited on their total output by the 
amount savedin transportation rates, und consequently 
the result isone of vital interestto the whole country. 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Outside of the interest of New York City in maintain- 
ing its supremacy as the commercial metropolisof Amer- 
ica, the state has not nearly so much at stake in the 
continuance of canal competition as the grain producing 
states of the West. 

It is evident from the relative changes that have taken 
place in the last ten years in the movement of traffic on 
railroads and canals, that a radical enlargement of the 
canal, or the placing of the entire canal business under 
one management, capable of securing regular consign- 
ments of freight from Western distributing points are 
about the only means by which the business interests of 
the country can retain this great regulator of trans- 
portation rates for any great length of time. The 
pooling of the business of the competing railroads 
between Buffalo and the seaboard is an easy matter 
but to effect such an arrangement with the several 
thousand boat owners of the Erie Canal, whose methods 
of business are about on a par with those of a Broadway 
drayman, would be practically a hopeless task. 

The rapid decline of business on the Erie Canal, and 
the increase of that on railroads to such an extent that 
freight blockades are frequent, should be very sugges- 
tive to the producers, manufacturers and merchants of 
the country that no time should be lost in having such 
surveys, examinations and estimates made by a com. 
petent commission, that wi4l enable the government to 
settle on such a policy in the matter as will best develop 
the future commercial and industrial interests of the 
whole country. 

Detroit, April 26, 1893. 








The Effect of Competition Upon Railroad Construc- 
tion and Operation.” 


BY HON. AIDACE F. WALKER, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the Trunk Lines and the Central 
Traffic Association. 


In tracing the results of competition in human affairs 
a broad distinction is obvious, without noting which no 
generalization can be safely made. A difference clearly 
exists between competition which is healbty and com- 
petition which is excessive. Healthy competition pro- 
duces results which may be called primary or imme- 
diate ; excessive competition induces another series of 
results ot a radically different nature, which may be 
termed secondaiy or ultimate. The primary and the 
secondary effects of competition are radically diverse. 
Competition, in its earlier stages, develops energy, stimu- 
lates industry, excites invention, increases roduction, 
promotes distribution, reduces cost, controls capacity 
and overthrows monopoly. Its first fruits are a blessing 
to the world. It gives the laboring man freedom to 
seek employment where he will, and it throws open 
every avenue of enterprise to the capitalist and the en- 
ltrepreneur. It drives the white wings of commerce 
and turns the grimy wheels of trade. It revives the 
worn-out soil of effete countries and irrigates the des- 
erts of new continents. In this aspect it is properly 
called the life of trade, for it replaces torpor by activity 
and routine by enterprise. But another set of results 
arises when competition is pushed too far. Its ultimate 
effects may be as disastrous as its primary effects are 
beneficial. In its essence competition is strife. Strife 
in undue measure is warfare, and war is the parent of 
misery and death. Excessive competition even destroys 
the very agencies through which it is conducted, and 
with their extinction competition itself necessarily dis- 
appears. . In every branch of industry, miners, 
manufacturers, carriers, merchants, al] alike for a time 
find prosperity in the activity which competition brings; 
but if they compete to theend it is the survival of the 
fittest, meaning always the fittest for the contest, not 
necessarily the tittest to survive. Competition is a use- 
ful servant, but a hard master. In this it does not differ 
from other industrial agencies which are of value when 
in harress and which work harm when uncontrolled. 
Its primary effect is that of blessing; its secondary re- 
sult is only bane. Until the public learns that there is 
such a thing as unhealthy competition it will fail to 
treat this subject with either logic or good sense. Free 
and unrestricted competition is acrude anda dangerous 
warcry. It refuses to recognize actual conditions. It 
observes only immediate results, and it ignores ulti- 
mate effects which are as natural as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, or as the procession of the seasons, 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that in spite of 
all the clamor of the present day for free and unrestrict- 
ed competition, there never wasa time when so much was 
done as now in the way of curbing and repressing its ex- 
travagancies. Laws against industrial combinations are 
passed only to be evaded and forgotten. Agreements 
upon prices, upon business methods, upon the amount 
of production, upon territory of sale, are found in every 
industry. They have increased with the natural in- 
crease, following the necessities of the age. The most 
stringent agreements are found in organizations of 
laboring men, who not only go to the full limits of their 
legai rights, but frequently overstep them in their effort 
to exclude free and unrestricted competition from their 
various vocations. Fire insurance could not be 
carried on except by strict rules against the 
cutting of premium rates. Newspapers agree upon 
their advertising rates and their wages scale. Brokers 
fix their commissions by agreement and maintain them 
by concerted action. The rules of the Board of Trade 
are enforced with severity. In every line of business 
methods of this nature are adopted, and they are neces- 
sary, in order to maintain the advantages of competition 
to the public as a whole. To seek to prevent them by 
law is as futile as it was for King Canute to legislate 
against the tides. Unless undue and unreasonable com- 
petition can in some manner be kept in check, the weaker 
agencies will surely be forced to leave the field to the 
stronger or will be absorbed. In a word, tne second- 
ary result of competition is monopoly. Excessive com- 
petition logically can have no other end. 








* A paper read before the World’s Railway Commerce Con- 
gress at Chicago, June 23, 1 
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In order that the secondary results of competition 
may be avoided while its primary results are preserved, 
there has lately been developed a spirit of co-operation 
between competitors. This co-operation does not, as is 
often alleged, suppress competition; on the contrary, it 
preserves it. Until recently the iogical result of com- 
petition was either an actual combination of the 
competitors or the extinction of the weaker. 

Both these results are now commonly forestalled by 
co-operative agreements, under which the independent 
competitive agencies are not extinguished. These agree 
ments may touch only a single point of the strife or 
may have broader issues ; they are always less than ac- 
tual consolidation ; they are subject to condemnation 
only when they result in extortion, and in that event 
they either fall of their own weight or stimulate the 
appearance of new agencies to oppose them. 

Colonel Walker then went on to quote the opinions of 
the New York Court of Appeals, the Supreme Courts of 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Missonri, Judge Cooley, 
Professor Hadley and English authorities in support of 
his position. He continued: 


As a practical proposition the general subject of com- 
petition needs no legislation. In this matter, as in 
others, there is an attempt to govern the world too much. 
Competition is a natural force; and like other forces of 
nature will do its best work when undisturbed. Man- 
kind may be trusted to regulate its excesses, and to 
mitigate its undue severity, by voluntary co-operative 
action among the competitors themselves, 

The legislature of Illinois has recently passed a bill, 
which the Governor has this week approved, designed 
to suppress agreements by which competitors seek to 
temper the violence of their competition. This law, 
known as “ The Berry Law,” is deliberately and grossly 
discriminative, being so drawn as not to include com- 
binations for the protection of personal labor or profes- 





sional services. Nor does it include insurance prem- 
iums, brokers’ commissions, etc., being limited in its 
scope to the manufacture, transportation and sale of 
merchandise, produce and commodities. It commences 
with a new definition of the word ‘“ Trust,” which is not 
a true definition, having litile relation to the legal mean- 
ing of the word, but which makes a statutory crime out of 


effects, represent the natural tendencies which co-opera- 
tion forestalls; thus preserving the agencies of the com- 
petition intact, and enabling each to secure such 
reasonable compensation as shall prevent the sacrifice 
of individual existence. A strict construction of the 
bill might prevent the formation of a partnership. or the 
purchase or Jease by one competitor of the other’s busi- 
ness, or a judicial sale by a sheriff or receiver; such, 
however, cannot have been the purpose of the legis- 
Jature. The proper title of the bill would be: “ An Act 
to Foster Monopolies by Driving Into Bankruptcy All the 
Weaker Manufacturers and Merchants of Illinois.” 


(To be Continued.) 








Standard 60-ft. Plate Cirder—Union Bridge Co. 


We publish a good illustration of a 60-ft. plate girder 
bridge combined with a solid flooring of splayed channel 
iron now in course of construction, in the shops of the 
Union Bridge Company, at Athens, Pa. The reader wi!] 
notice that the combination track, the flooring, and the 
bridge itself is exceedingly simple; also that, from a 
practical as well as a theoretical standpoint, the design, 
as a whole, is economical and excellent. The company 
has figured out the structure to take its place as one of 
the leading and most economical types for gshort span 
bridges. 








Some of the Present Aspects of the World’s Fair. 


The transfer tracks in the Transportation Building 
have been removed and the exhibits allotted that space 
are allinstalled. The transfer table itself is now at the 
south end of the track and covered with a small build- 
ing, serving as offices for the representatives of the In- 
dustrial Works of Bay City, which furnished the trans- 
fer table as well as the traveling cranes used in the in- 








| means of which the play of the water in the fountains 


could by varied at will. These changes have now been 
completed and the electric fountains are among the 
great attractions on the nights they run, 

Great preparations are being made for a large excur 
sion business, which it is expected will soon set in. 
Tracks in the terminal station are being rapidly as- 
signed to such roads as have made application for facil- 
ities of this kind, and large signs are being put up indi- 
cating the tracks used by different roads. The Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, which will probably carry 
the greater part of the passengers using this station, 
has completed arrangements for the terminal service» 
and is now running its World’s Fair specials into the 
station instead of making Sixty-third street the ter- 
minal point. The additional time required ior running 
into the terminal station is about eight minutes. This 
will, of course, require a considerable increase in the 
number of trains in the service, but that the service will 
prove more attractive there can be no doubt, as passen- 
gers will be landed within a two-minute walk of the 
Administration Building, which, though without special 
attractions, seems to be a rendezvous or meeting-point 
for visitors. These trains will, of course, make the 
usual stop at Sixtieth street and probably the stop at 
Sixty-third. One of the interesting features of the ter- 
minal station is the 24 clocks placed about the wall and 
recording the time in New York, London, Chicago, 
Paris, Madrid, Reykiavik, Stockholm, Berlin, Rome, 
Cairo, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Athens, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Mecca, Bombay Hongkong, Yokahama, Mel- 
bourne, Honolula, Santiago, Buenos Ayres and San 
Francisco. The clocks are regulated by United States 
Observatory time, and it is supposed that the time in all 
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its slang meaning. Among other things the law says that 
any agreement between makers and sellers that the sel- 
lers shall not sell below a list, card, or common standard 
figure is the act of a ‘‘ Trust”; and also that a trust in- 
cludes any combination to fix any standard or figure 
upon any article or commodity of merchandise whereby 
its price to the public shail in any manner be con- 
trolled or established. The theory of its framers evi- 
dently is this: That because barm to the public—that is, 
to consumers—has been thought to result from certain 
highly monopolistic combinations, such as those relat- 
ing to the manufacture and sale of oil, binding twine, 
hard coal, etc., the legislature of Illinois should protect 

urchasers at the expense of producers and seilers by 
orbidding all combinations of that nature, whatever 
their object or their effect may be. The legislature has 
overlooked the fact that freedom of contract is guaran- 
teed in every American constitution and that no legis- 
lature can interfere with that freedom save in those ex- 
ceptional cases where the results are clearly injurious to 
the public. In other words, while the extortion may be 
restrained, agreements of federation, like other lawful 
agreements, are under constitutional protection until 
proved to result in extortion. 


I am not among those who believe that any legislation 
on this subject is necessary or wise, preferring to rely 
for the correction of the temporary evils that are 
occasionally alleged to arise from combinations of 
capital and skill upon the natural forces of competition 
which in this country are far stronger and more efficient 
than any law that can be devised. But if law must 
interfere, it.can only properly deal with developed evils. 
Under our form of government it cannot interfere with 
otherwise lawful arrangements upon the mere possi- 
bility that evil may ensue. 

The special idiocy of the Berry bill, however, lies in 
this, that it does not discriminate between combination 
and co-operation, but deno.inces both alike; entirely 
ignoring the fact that tney are of directly opposite 
tendencies; failing to perceive that the purpose and 
effect of trade agreements among competitors ts toavoid 
actual combination by fending off disastrous competi- 
tion which otherwise would have no other result. By 
co-operating to maintain reasonable prices competitors 
preserve their individual competitive existence, whichis 
in constant danger of extinguishment through their in- 
ability to resist the pressure of the times. The forms of 


A Standard 60-ft. 





purchase or lease, or the legal sale of a bankrupt’s 


stallation of exhibits on the grounds. The placing of 
exhibits within the building is practically at an end. 
One or two of the larger exhibits, however, have only 
within the past few days been opened to the public on 
account of unexpected and unfortunate delays in the ar- 
rival of their goods. In almost all of the other buildings 
the exhibits are about as complete as they will be. 
Slight changes are, of course, being made at all times, 
and this will probably continue until the close of the 
Exposition. 

The management of the affairs of the Exposition has 
been greatly simplified of late by a concentration of 
authority. The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors have presented a report, which was adopted 
and which places absolute authority in the hands of a 
Council of Administration, of which Director-General 
Davis is the chief executive officer and Director-General 
of the whole Exposition. Director-General Davis will 
report to the Council and receive from them instructions, 
and Director of Works D. H. Burnham will attend to 
their execution. This change will undoubtedly facili- 
tate transactions of Exposition affairs and do away with 
a great deal of needless expense. 

It is now proposed to open but two buildings each 
night. Of these two buildings the Electricity Building 
will always be one, as its exhibits can only be fully 
appreciated at night. The other buildings will be opened 
in rotation and the nights designated according to the 
name of the building open, as Transportation night, 
Agricultural night, etc. 

The electric fountains are now in satisfactory working 
order. The delay in getting them in operation was 
partially due to the fact that the contract with the 
Worthington pump manufacturers was made before the 
fountains were projected, and in order to make their 
supply sufficient several changes had to be made in the 
piping, valves and connections. It was also found 


Plate Girder Bridge, Built by the Union Bridge Company. 


parts of the world can be learned whenever desired by 
a visit to the terminal station. 

One of the great attractions now is the Ferris wheel, 
which was opened about two weeks ago. This wheel as 
a whole is said to be the Jargest movable piece of 
machinery in the world, and the axle, the largest single 
piece of steel ever forged. The diameter of the wheel is 
250 ft. and it clears the ground about 15 ft. The axle is 
45 ft. 6in. long, and 33 in. in diameter. The cars are 27 
ft. long, 13 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, and are 36 in number, and 
the total carrying capacity about 2,000 people. The 
total weight of wheel and cars is about 2,100 tons. The 
wheel is moved by duplex reversing engines of about 
1,000 H. P. The time required for a trip around the 
wheel is about 20 minutes. 

The Pier Movable Sidewalk, described in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 12, is now in successful operation. 
Difficulty was at first experienced in getting the requi- 
site power from the Exposition authorities to handle the 
equipment. After this had been accomplished, a number 
of slight changes were found necessary to insure the 
satisfactory working of the device. 

The electric buoys marking the lake route from Van 
Buren street to Jackson Park are at last in use. This 
system of electric buoys does away with the necessity 
of employing pilots well acquainted with the safe water 
route and makes it necessary for the steersman only to 
follow the line of lights. 

The attendance during the past two months—though 
not all that could be desired—was probably all that could 
reasonably be expected. The paid admissions during 
May numbered 1,050,037, and during June 2,673,542. The 
largest attendance during the two months was on June 
15, German Day, when the paid admissions numbered 
165,069. The next largest was on Massachusetts, Day the 
Saturday following, wita 143,991 paid adfhissions. On 
July 4 the paid admissions were 274,917, and the total at- 





necessary to construct a number of special valves by 


tendance was 302,906. 
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Fig. 11—End Truss. 


The Canda Cattle Car. 


The Canda Cattle Car Company has on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair a very carefully designed and well 
constructed car of its latest type, which was built 
by the Ensign Manufacturing Company, of Huntington, 
W. Va. The Canda cattle car was illustrated quite 
fully in the Railroad Gazette of March 2, 1888, but 
since that time a large number of changes have been 
made, greatly simplifying the construction and 
strengthening the car, although the main features 
have, as a rule, been retained. The car as now built 
has but one partition, ard that at the centre of the 
car. ‘This partition, shown in figs. 2 and 4, is made ! 
of strong oak slats extending across the car, working 
in grooves in the posts and connected by strips of 
spring steel. The partition has a positive motion up, 
or down and can be raised or lowered by a hand wheel 
in the top of the car, which is geared to a horizontal | 
shaft running acress the car above the partition and 
having pulleys upon which the partition is hung by 
means of wire rope. 

The water troughs are arranged along the sides of 
the car in the usual manner and may be operated collec- 
tively from the top of the car by levers or separately 
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THE CANDA CATTLE CAR--—DETAILS OF CAR BODY. 
e 


from the interior to clean them. The watering troughs 
are of pressed steel made in sections and protected 
from injury by the stock within by a strong wooden 
apron inside the car, which also prevents water from 
running back into the car. The troughs are filled from 
a small tank at the top and, centre of the car from 
which feed pipes lead to each section of the trough. 
The capacity of this tank is not sufficient to carry a 
supply of water, but merely serves as a reservoir or 
funnel to receive water from a watering tank or from 
a hose. 

The end posts of the car are strongly trussed, as 
shown by fig. 11, by two 34-in. rods running from the 





top down through the end carline and the end sill. 
The end is strengthened also by an oak cross timber 
which is placed inside the car across the end at a 
height of about 3% ft. from the floor. There are two 
sliding doors, one above the other, at the centre of 
the end of the car, either of which may be opened 
as desired. . 

The sills and plates are of yellow pine. The posts 
and the greater part of the framing timber are of oak. 
The sides are strongly trussed by a system of short 
braces, shown in the side elevation, figs. 1 and 2. 
These braces fit in cast iron caps top and bottom, as 
shown. Each post is also re-enforced by a vertical 
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Tne Canda Cattle Car—-Deta'ls of Truck. 


tie rod let into the side of the post and running 
through the side sill and plate. The car is not pro- 
vided with transverse tie rods at the top, but each of 
the carlines is firmly held to the plate by a strap bolt, 
the end of which is turned down and let into the car- 
line. 

The hayracks are stationary and constitute a part of 
the framing of the body, thus adding great strength 
and stiffness to the car body. They are of good size 
and are filled from bins through hatches on top of the 
car. The ceiling and floor of the car are_of yellow 
pine. 

A feature of this car which will be of considerable 
interest to some is the truck. This, as shown, differs 
from any other truck in use, in several particulars. 
The weight of the car, instead of being supported on 
centre plates, is hung at the side bearings in two 
stirrups, and the centre plate is used only to hold 
the truck in place, not to carry weight. This, 
of course, admits of lighter construction of both 
truck transoms and body bolster. The springs, 
as shown in the section through the centre of 
the truck, fig. 8, are supported on a spring seat car- 
ried upon a U-shaped strap, fig. 6, hanging between and 
hooking over the sides of the truck transoms. Upon 
this spring rests a heavy cast iron cup, shown in de- 
tail in fig. 7, which is free to move vertically and 
guided by the U-shaped strap which carries the bottom 
spring seat. In this cup swings a U-shaped link, fig. 
12, carrying a standard which drops from the body 
bolster of the car. The effect of this method of sus- 
pension will be to hold the truck in line with the car 
body though allowing it plenty of movement to pass a 
curve. The truck frame itself is carried by the jour- 
nal boxes in a somewhat similar manner, and in such 
a way as to allow the axle and box considerable lateral 
motion through the pedestal. This is accomplished by 


the use of the double link, shown in fig. 5, the lower 
loops of which carry the truck frame through the arch 
bars and cast iron spacers at the side of the box. The 
box itself, although somewhat like the M. C. B. stand- 





ard, is considerably narrower, and carries the support- 
ing link above the centre of the journal. This method 
of support should make a very easy riding and free 
running truck. 

The car is fitted with Universal brakebeams, Janney 
couplers and the Canda draft rigging, which was de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette of March li, 1892. 
The weight of the car is 32,900 Ibs., and its capacity 
40,000 Ibs. 





Hizh Speeds on Railroads. 





At the last meeting of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 
Mr. E. A. Hermann, formerly First Assistant Engineer of 
the C., C., C. & St. L, read a paper on “ High Speeds on 
Railroads,” extracts from which follow. 

Mr, Hermann starts with the propositions that high 
speeds are to-day dependent rather upon the roadbed 
and facilities for keeping slow trains out of the way 
than upon motive power. The locomotive has actually 
reached a speed, with a train, of 103 miles an hour, and 
competent electricians assert that an electric motor 
could readily exceed this rate; but 103 milesan hour does 
not represent the limit of speed of a locomotive, for with 
wheels 8 to 9 ft. in diameter and light loads, this rate 
could be exceeded, for a very short distance, of course. 

But a railroad running trains at average speeds of 80 
to 100 miles or more an hour would require four tracks, 
two for high speeds and two for low, It would be im- 
possible to run trains at low speeds and at very high 
speeds on the same track without constant delays and 
risk of accident. To attempt very high speeds on the 
ordinary railroad of to-day would mean a practical sus- 
pension of freight traffic for hours at a time; but this no 
road could afford to do, for the freight business deter- 
mines the earning power of nearly ali railroads, and it 
demands more consideration than the attainment of 
high speeds of passenger trains, 

Mr. Hermann next considers how the railroad should 
be built for very high speeds. In short, everything 
should be of the very first class; low grades, moderate 








curves, wide cuts and banks, with long slopes; perfect 
drainage and no grade crossings; ample and permanent 
waterways, solid bridge floors, ballasted; guard rails 
and rerailing frogs, and so on. He would have the 
tracks spaced at least 15 ft. between centre lines to pro- 
vide somewhat against the contingency of a wreck on 
one track fouling the other track. He would have ties 
of white oak or metal; rails not less than 100 lbs. to the 
yard and 60 ft. long, fastened with Bush bolts or other 
superior form of attachment. Of course he would min- 
imize the switches and have the track perfectly signaled 
with home and distant signals, and have the distant 
signals not less than three-quarters of a mile away from 
their respective home signals. This latter point of hav- 
ing the signals placed at sufficient distances is vital, be- 
cause to attain very high speeds the engineman should 
not be obliged to slacken oftener than is absolutely nec- 
essary, and because, furthermore, with the best possible 
brake appliances a train running 75 or 80 miles an hour 
would, under ordinary circumstances, need a very long 
distance in which to stop. The block system should be 
worked absolutely and the blocks overlapped sufficiently 
to protect trains thoroughly. 

The cost of building and operating such a road would 
exceed that of any existing road. There is no raiiroad 
in existance on which a speed of 100 miles an hour can 
be maintained, even an hour at a time, and itis very 
doubtful indeed if anybody could be found to build a 
road fit for speeds of 100 miles an hour with the traffic 
that is now in sight. 

The next question is, How can running time between 
terminal stations be reduced by any practicable means ? 
It can be done only by long sustained, moderately high 
average speeds, on the existing railroads, improved at 
comparatively moderate expense to insure a.safe and 
unobstructed track of the present bighest standard con- 
struction. The average speed of fast trains on many 
of the best railroads is only about 30 miles per hour, on 
a few roads 40 miles, and on one road 50%{ miles. The 
fast trains between terminal stations of certain rail- 
roads show speeds as in the table. 

It is a curious fact that on all these roads (and on all 
first class lines) speeds of 60 miles per hour are common, 
speeds of 70 to 80 miles not infrequent, and ona few of 
them even higher speeds aresometimes made, and yet 
the average speed is scarcely half these speeds attained 
in regular daily service. The difficulty lies in the great 
want of uniformity of the speed, and this is mainly due 
to the inadequacy of the roadway and of the transpor- 
tation facilities, for these high speeds can seldom be 
maintained for a distance of more than 5to10 miles, 
when the train meetsa heavy rising grade, a series of 
curves, an overcrowded yard, small city or town with- 
out street-crossing gates, freight trains extending out on 
the main track at passing tracks of insufficient length 
to contain them, a lack of signals indicating safety or 
danger of the track for the next few miles in advance of 
the fast train, and many other causes which immediately 
necessitate reducing the speed to 25 and sometimes to 10 
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TABLE OF CERTAIN HIGH SPEED TRAINS—TO ACCOMPANY MR. HERMANN’S PAPER. 
















































Dis- : 
Time. Average 
tance. dtm 
Railroad. Train. Between saazikcnal ——en| Tate, 
| Miles. | Hours. | Min- Miles per 
| 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River ..... ‘Empire State Express.. New York.. ./Buffalo....... 440 8 40 5034 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...|Chicago Limited..... -- Bu ffal Bsa sccee Chicago....... 576 13 57 3746 
Michigan Central.. North Shore Limited.....| “© eee. (a 536 14; «610 38 
Cleveland, ,Cin., Chicago & St. Louis. Southwestern Limited.. |Cle7eland.... |St. l.ouis...... 548 5 | Ub 25 
ee rere eS ee LO eee 202 6 | 00 3314 
Soecettene | aero Pennsylvania « ...|.New York....|Pittsburghb.. 444 11 30 3834 
Pennsylvania Company.......... ee ; Pittsburgh... .|Chicago....... 468 13 00 36 
Pittsburgh,Cin. Chicago & St. Louis “ ae Indianapolis. . 373 11 40 32 
Terre Haute & Indianapulis........ . Indianapolis.. St. Louis..... 240 6 00 40 
Chicago & Northwestern..... ...|Fast Line en peeceoke Chicago....... St. Paul. Peasants | 409 13 20 | 30% 
Northern Pacific...... ; Atlantic Mail...... St. Paul. 08 8 | 15 29% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . | Vestibule Ex press. ..|Chicago. ‘ 508 iB {| 8 | 32% 
Union Pacific...+......... oeeeeee - Overland Fiyer....... --/Omaha........ jOgden......... 1,034 34 00 30% 
Southern Pacific................+ SO See ieee Sa he Pye ge Francisco 895 33 45 | 26% 
Chicago & Alton.........ceeeccoeseee Chicaize Limited.. . ;|Chicago......./St. Louis..... 283 8 15 | 34% 
ee ere es | ere ‘St. Louis...... Kansas’ Gity 283 Ss) 3244 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé....... Columbian Limited .. Kansas City.. jpan Diego..... 4 889 68 | 20 | 27% 





miles an “tees or stopping the train al aad The cok 
fluctuation of the speed of our fast trains is a succession 
of races and slow-ups;in orderto make only a very 
moderate average speed the train mustattain exception- 
ally high speeds for short distances to balance the losses | 
incurred in various minor annoying interferences with 
a moderately high average speed which it could other- 
wise easily maintain. If the road is improved sufli- 
ciently to avoid these frequent reductions of speed, the 
problem of faster running time is solved. The locomo- 
tivesnow inuse are of ample power and capacity to 
draw trains of four or five curs at an average speed of 40 
to 60 miles an hour for hours at a time over a railroad 
with grades not exceeding 30 ft. per mile, curves up to 
four degrees, ona track of the present best standard 
construction, protected throughout its length from all | 
obstructions. 

On most railroads this would require extensive im- 




















| heavier constenction of the roadway. There are over 
' one million freight cars in use on ourrailroads; an enor- 
mous number of motors would be required if there were 
one under each freight and passenger car, or even one 
in three to six cars; and the expenseand trouble of keep- 
ing them in proper working order would be immense. 
It has been the universal experience on steam railroads 
that one heavy engine drawing many cars is much 
cheaper in first cost and operation than two light en- 
gines with half the number of cars, although the heavier 
locomotive aecessitated a practical reconstruction of the 
roadway ; it is not likely that a different principle will 
apply to electric traction, nor that anything can be 
gained by a light roadway with many motors in place 
of fewer heavier ones. 

Nor do the present freight cars, aes loaded to 


‘their capacity, weigh less per lineal foot of track 


than the locomotive; a lighter roadway would there- 
fore necessitate lighter loads 


















































porting upon the feasibility of adopting for a line of 
steamships the shortest possible passage between the 
Old and the New Worlds, as well as connecting a far 
off but interesting country with the vast railroad sys- 
tem of America. A private syndicate consisting of 
Sir Henry Isaacs, then Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
John Fowler, Mr. H. L. Horton, of New York, and 
several of the leading railroad directors of England, 
defrayed the expenses. Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. 
Francis Fox were retained as consulting engineers, and 
a company is now being formed to carry out the project. 

The first care of the expedition was to select a suit- 
able and protected harbor, and after a careful study 
of the currents, tides, ice, fogs and prevailing winds, 
Port Marnham, which is situated not more than 40 miles 
north of the Straits of Belle Isle, was chosen as being 
not only the most easterly harbor upon the American 
continent, but forming at the same time an unequaled 
terminus for ocean commerce on the one hand and 
railroad traffic on the other. Outside of its favorable 
position as the connecting link between Europe and the 
great West (and a reference to the accompanying map 
will show a saving in distance of 1,400 miles over the 
present New York and European routes), Port Marn- 
ham has local features which emphasize its advan- 
tageous position as a portfor land and marine commerce. 
The neighborhood is the most southerly of the Esqu!- 
mau settlements, and its population is characterized 
by the best industrial features of an interesting race. 
A few miles south of Port Marnham is Battle Harbor, 
the centre of the Labrador cod and salmon industries, 
from which there is an immense export to the Catholic 
countries of Europe, and it should be noted that all the 
salmon consumed at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 was 
furnished from this locality. It will be obvious that 
this industry would be a large contributor to the sup- 
port of any commercial carrier established in its vicin- 
ity. 

A strong point in favor of this Port Marnham route 
is that it is very direct from Chicago to Liverpool or 
Milford Haven. A great circle through Chicago and 
Fastnet Point cuts close to Quebec and Port Marnham, 
making this the shortest possible route from the great- 
est grain market of America to the markets of the Old 


World. 
If the expectations as to the future of Port Marn- 
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Port Marnham and the Vicinity. 


provements—but not impracticably expensive ones—in 
reducing grades, changes of the line to cut out sharp 
curves, heavier rails, better rail fastenings, better bal- 
last, stone arch culverts and drains through embank- 
ments, buckle plate floors on all bridges of moderate 
length, track water troughs, double main tracks, longer 
passing tracks and more of them,yards of greater capac- 
ity at division points and in the larger towns, cressing 
gates at all streets and highways, interlocking signals 
at all railroad grade crossings, home and distant signals 
for all switches and junctions, block siguals not more 
than three miles apart, and last, though not least, a well 
trained, superior class of employés. A few of our best 
railroads have already reached this standard on portions 
of their lines, and are rapidly extending it over tbe 
whole of their main line systems. When these improve- 
ments are completed,long sustained high average speeds 
of 50 to 60 miles an hourcan be easily attained and 
the problem of faster running time for through trains is 
solved so far as it concerns the ability of the public to 
pay for it at the present time or in the near future, and 
this is the crucial test of the practicability of higher 
speed on railroads. 

Enthusiastic electricians predict that the electric mo- 
tor will soon replace the steam locomotive for high speed 
passenger, mail and express business, and perhaps for 
freight traffic; and while the remarkable progress of this 
new science and its astonishing achievements indicate 
the probability of accomplishing this feat also, it is not 
likely to be done in the immediate future—not until the 
electric power can be generated and transmitted long 
distances more cheaply than at present. High speed 
electric traction of heavy loads has not vet advanced be- 
yond the stage of experiment, and when it becomes a 
success the roadway of the electric railroad will have to 
be equally substantial and no less costly than is now re- 
quired for the steam railroad, if the same loads are to 
hauled. Lighter weights might be used on the electric 
lines by employing lighter cars and running them at 
frequent intervals (or in trains of motor cars), using 
lighter rails, bridges and a lighter construction through- 
out; but the first cost and cost of maintenance 
of the great number of motors required to carry 
the business of a railroad would exceed the cost of 











Geographical Relations of the Quebec-Labrador Railroad and Port Marnham Route. 


steam railroad trains over a short connecting line), 
but it will weigh as much and cost no less than a loco- 
mctive hauling the same loads, and will require equally 
heavy rails, bridges and general heavy construction of 
roadway throughout. The signals, overhead and under 
grade crossings, and other precautions for an unobstruct- 
ed track safe for high speeds, would be equally expensive 
for both systems, nor would there be any practical dif- 
ference in cost of right of way, grading, bridges, yards. 
stations, shops, terminals, etc. Electricity will not re- 
place steam on our railroads until it proves cheaper ; 
water power or other natural forces may assist to solve 
the problem, but at present it is still an experiment. 
When it becomes a success, the present steam railroads 
wiil be rapidly converted into electric lines, but long 
sustained, high speeds of 80 to 100 miles or more an 
hour will not be attained with electric power auy more 
than with steam power until our railroads are vastly 
improved to make them safe for such high average 
speeds, and this will be a question of development ; we 
will not suddenly bound from average speeds of 40 to 
average speeds of 80 miles an hour, any more than we 
jumped from 12 to 40 miles. 
veloped gradually in the future as they have been in the 
past, as the gradual improvements of the railroads will 
permit and the earnings justify. Average speeds of 
100 miles per hour will be attained ; but it will re- 
quire years of development and vast sums of money, 
whether steam or electric power is used, to place our 
railroads in fit condition to make such high speeds 
safe or profitable. 


A Quebec-Labrador Railroad and a New Trans- 
Atlantic Route. 





BY A. W. PALMER, C. E. 


To make an appreciable reduction in the time be- 
tween America and Europe, and to put Atlantic pas- 
sages upon the basis of popular prices, have long been 
the hope of steamship capitalists. With this idea in 
view, a party of civil engineers, in the summer of 1890, 
sailed down the St. Lawrence from Quebec, bound for 
the Atlantic coast pf Labrador, aboard the 
yacht, the “Hirondelle,” for the purpose of re- 


Higher speeds will be de-. 








ham are realized, it is natural to suppose that some of 
the passenger, mail and freight traffic from Europe to 
Quebec, Montreal and the Dominion generally, which 
now passes only about 40 miles to the southward 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, will be diverted to 
this harbor of the future. It has been proposed by Mr. 
R. R. Dobell, the well known lumberman of Quebec, 
to lay a cable from the lighthouse in these straits to 
Port Marnham, thence an overland telegraph line to 
Chicoutimi, thus serving the double purpose of reducing 
by 48 hours, and even more in foggy weather, the 
knowledge of the safe arrival of ships from Europe, 
and pioneering the route selected by the engineers 
of the expedition for the proposed 850 miles of new 
railroad between the Atlantic and the West. 

Leaving the “Hirondelle,” the engineers struck into 
the interior from the Atlantic seaboard, following the 
northern shore of the St. Lewis Inlet, 30 miles, thence 
taking a southwesterly course to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, at Natashquan, 300 miles, thus making the ex- 
pedition the first to cross southern Labrador. From 
Natashquan the route follows along the shore 250 miles 
due west to Seven Islands, thence direct about S. 70 W. 
for 270 miles to the Saguenay River, at Chicoutimi. 

The engineers found that the country, which has 
hitherto had a bad reputation as being inaccessible for 
economical railroad building, was not only practically 
level for almost the entire distance, but was also ad- 
mirably adapted for railroad construction—so cheap, 
in fact, that the entire railroad would cost little more 
than the existing lines over the rolling prairies of the 
Northwest. 

The whole of the north shore of the St. Lawrence is 
characterized, as is Battle Harbor, by an immense 
fishing industry (under the supervision of the Murine 
Department of Canada) supporting a large fleet of fast. 
sailing schooners, which in the spring of the year are. 
engaged in the sealing industry. The country through 


which the proposed railroad is situated is characterized 
not only by these many commercial advantages, but it. 
will be a great resort for the invalid and the sportsman. 
The delightful climate to be found here from June. to 
September, especially on the Atlantic coast, should 
make it a veritable sanitarium for the Western Conti- 
nent. Not the least among the scenic attractions whieb 
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would draw tourists are the recently discovered Grand 
Falls, situated as shown on the map, photographs of 
which have recently appeared in the “Century” maga- 
zine. It is worthy of notice that the snowfall along the 
route and in Labrador is only one-half of the yearly 
volume falling in the neighborhood of Quebec; besides 
it is of extraordinary dryness; hence, the value of this 
climate both in summer and winter may safely be as- 
sumed for invalids seeking pure, dry air. 

Another point which would give impetus to the 
scheme is the fact that in government circles it has 
long been the ambition of the present Canadian Minis- 
try to bring Newfoundland into the Canadian confed- 
eration; hence a ministerial indorsement would seem 
to be assured beforehand for this project, and some 
justification exists for the hope of a substantial sub- 
sidy from the Dominion Government, as the route 
would act as a strong link in the chain with which the 
Canadian Government would like to bind to itself the 
new member of the Dominion family. 

The geological formation of the entire country be- 
tween Chicoutimi and Port Marnham is Laurentian 
or granitic gneiss, with the exception of a small portion 
of Silurian at Esquimau Point (an excellent harbor), 
about halfway between Natashquan and Seven Islands. 
These two classes of rock may be taken as forming a 
very fair sample of the material to be found in excava- 
tion for embankments, cribwork, piers or other struc- 
tures, and for ballast should stone be preferable to 
the very coarse sand found along part of the northern 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The railroad 
would pass for about S00 miles along the Laurentian 
while not more than 50 miles would follow the 
Silurian. 

From the Atlantic coast to Chicoutimi all rivers and 
watercourses, although very shallow, and in many cases 
of great width, consist for a considerable portion of 
their lengths of rapids and waterfalls which commence 
from 1 to 24 or 30 miles from their entrances into 
the Atlantie or Gulf of St. Lawrence. As stone every- 
where is abundant, the question of bridging becomes 
one of great economy. 

The whole of route selected for the proposed railroad 
is exceedingly picturesque and passes in the vicinity 
numerous lakes, many of which are of large area, but 
of no great depth. It has taken, of course, a geologi- 
cal age to form them, for their existence is due not to 
any upheaval or depression of the formation, but simply 
to the long and continued atmospheric corrosion which 


has created some of the prettiest lakes that humanegye ¢ 


has ever seen, 


The whole of the route is timbered with fir, and | 


spruce and little juniper, but only for 200 miles from 
Chicoutimi westward, it may be considered suitable for 
railroad construction. Along the remaining 650 miles 
are found large quantities of timber suitable for tele- 
graph poles, but not lumbering purposes. 

The railroad as originally proposed was from Port 
Marnham to Chambord Junction, at Lake St. John, on 
the Quebec & Lake St. John Railroad, a distance of 
910 miles, but since that time Mr. Horace J. Beemer, 
the principal railroad contractor of Canada, has just com- 
pleted the first 60 miles from Chambord to Chicoutimi, 
thus leaving a distance of only 850 miles to connect the 
Atlantic coast of Labrador with the existing railroad 
system of America. Mr. E. A. Hoare, Engineer, and Mr. 
J. G. Scott, Manager to Sir Adolph Caron and Mr. 
Beemer, are seriously contemplating the immediate ex- 
tension of this system still further along the Labrador 
route from Chicoutimi to Seven Islands, a distance, as 
previously stated, of 270 miles. The distance to Port 
Marnham from Montreal would be 1,150 miles and from 
Quebec 1,030 miles. 

The minerals found are peculiar to the Laurentian 
formation, such as plumbago, mica, iron and asbestos. 
Titaniferous ores exist in large quantities, but the other 
minerals have not been exhaustively reported upon. 

With regard to the gradients of the proposed railroad 
they can be so arranged as to be generally moderate, 
but at a few points, developments (principally along the 
surface) of two per cent. or 1 in 50 will h&ve to be in- 
troduced. From Chicoutimi the route ascends to an 
altitude of 150 ft. thence follows N. 70 KE. to the first 
waterfall on the Bersimis River, thence across the 
Outarde, Manicougan, Godbout, Trinity and Pentecote 
rivers to the head of the Bay of Seven Islands; thence 
in a direct line to the plains of Natashquan and for a 
distance northeasterly thereof some 100 miles, where 
it would again ascend to a higher level, and thence 
cross the River St. Paul and the Black River in the 
same direction when it strikes a broad and level valley 
which runs on toward the head of the St. Lewis inlet. 
Irom this latter point the railroad would be contoured 
along the surface of the Laurentian formation down to 
Port Marnham. 

In the exploration and study of the route Mr. Alfred 
W. Palmer, now of New York, was Chief Engineer, and 
his assistant engineers were Messrs. Baoul-Duval and 
4;eorge Rose, of the Canadian Government. 








Lightning Flooring Machine. 





The machine shown herewith has recently been es- 
peciaily designed for the production of flooring, of which 
it will turn out from 20,000 to 30,009 ft. a day. 

‘’he cylinders with their journals are of forged steel, 
slotted on four faces and with chip breaking lips for 
working cross-grained lumber, rustic siding, etc, The 
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journals are 2\/-in. diameter. In the triplex-cylinder 
machine shown, the first cylinder is arranged between 
he first and second pairs of feed rolls, and finishes the 
under side of the lumber before it reaches the upper 
cylinder and bed plate. This method insures a smooth 
surface of the under side of the lumber while passing 
over the bed plate of the upper cutting cylinder during 
the process of planing to a true thickness. The result is 
smooth work even with a high speed of feed, as there is 
but little reduction for the last or finishing cylinder, 
just before the feeding-out or delivery rolls, to perform. 
All the cuts upon the lumber are made relatively near 
each other where the machine is the strongest, heaviest 
and best able to withstand vibration, 

The bearings of the upper cylinders are planed to fit 
upright stands which are cast solid with a bed extend- 
ing across the machine, being by this means rigidly tied 
together. These stands are made with grooves in which 
the bearings are bedded, which keeps them in line. The 
lower cylinder is arranged in front of the last pair of 
feeding rolls, close to the matchers. It also is mounted in 
a heavy frame, with delivery spout for shavings and has 
vertical adjustments by means of a crank and screws. 

The pressure bar before the cut or on the feeding-in 
side of the upper cylinder is attached to swinging arms 
by which it is brought close to the edge of the cutters, 
thus preventing tearing and splintering of cross-grained 
and knotty stock. This bar is so attached to the swing- 
ing arms that it can be set forward or back to admit of 
the use of molding or drop siding cutters. The pressure 
bar after the cut is also adjustable back and forth. The 
pressure bars before and after the cut are adjustable for 
projecting bits. The mateher heads are made of gun 
metal with steel screws, and are provided with solid 
milled matching cutters; they are so arranged that a 
deep rabbet can be cut for drop-siding. Hoods are pro- 
vided for directing the shavings away from the operator; 
exhaust pipes can be attached for removing shavings by 
means of a fan. 








The arbors for the matchers are of steel 2,'; in. diame- 
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tlement for each pier. An inspection of the older build- 


ings constructed upon this plan shows that where the 
tull load was imposed there has been a constaut subsi- 
dence since the initial settlement, usually imperceptible 
except by observation at long intervals; in one case as 
much as 75 of an inch per month. In many of our heavy 
buildings there is to be found abundant evidence that 
this sinking has not taken place uniformly over the area 
covered by the buildings, 

These facts make it evident that the system of spread 
foundations must be abandoned. At most points in the 
district to which tall building construction has been 
confined, there is found at about 45 ft. below city datum 
a very compact bed of clay containing considerable shale 
gravel which overlies the bed rock,—the latter being 
from 90 to 110 ft. below city datum. The foundations of 
at least three of our later buildings reach this lower clay 
bed by means of piles sawed off and capped just below 
present water level. At the Grand Central Passenger 
Station these piles sustain loads of 24 tons each with 
no settlement to date. In driving test piles 
at the Schiller Opera House it was found 
that when the point of a pile had entered 
the hard clay the succeeding blows produced but little 
effect. In one case it required 42 strokes of the steam 
hammer to produce one inch of penetration. This 
lower clay bed, then, is practically as unyielding as the 
rock itself. ; 

To secure a foundation in which there shall be no set- 
tlement, to provide for the possibility of future deep 
drainage or disturbance of the upper strata by excava- 
tions near the building, to render possible any change in 
distribution of loads which may become necessary or de- 
sirable, and to utilize areatoadepth greater than that 
reached by ordinary footings, che following plan was de- 
vised, and the progress of the work on the Public Li- 
brary Building has demonstrated that a perfectly satis- 
factory solution of the problem has been reached. For 
this building trenches were excavated upon tlie lines of 
the various walls, of a width to permit the necessary 
shoring and to include three rows of piles to be driven 
three feet between centres. The character of the upper 
clay stratum was shown by the fact that it crowded 
through the smallest crack in the sheet piling almost as 
if it were quicksand, ‘The depth of excavation permitted 
sawing and capping the piles at a point such that the 
highest level of timber used in the grillage is 14 ft. below 
city datum, which is about lake level. From this gril- 
lage rubble masonry is carried up to the neat masonry 
courses of the basement. 

While the work was in progress a test was made to 
determine the bearing power of four of the piles as they 























Tne Lightning Flooring Machine. 


ter, and 1g in. diameter where the side cutter heads 
are received. Theself-oiling bearings are adjustable 
laterally across the bed plate, and the arbors are pro- 
vided with means of adjustment vertically. Each 
matcher hanger is fitted with a graduate gage to facili- 
tate adjustment for different widths of stock. The 
matcher clip with steel chip breaking clip is hinged to 
the hanger, and a weight is employed for securing 
uniform pressure. 

Tte feed work consists of six large rolls, two pairs 
before the main and one pair after the lower cylinder. 
Che rolls are mounted upon upright stands, fitted with 
socket joints and connected by expansion gearing. 

The weight of the machine with double cylinders is 
8,090 Ibs.; triple cylinders, 9,000 Ibs. It is made by the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Deep Pile Foundations. 


The following papers on “Pile Foundations ” are rec. 
ords of actual experience which have just been pub- 
lished in the 7echnog7 aph, the annual publication of the 
Engineering Societies of the University of Llinois. 


DEEP PILE FOUNDATIONS IN CHICAGO.—GEN. WM. 
SOOY SMITH. 


The acceptance, by the Board of Directors who are 
now erecting a building for the Chicago Public Library, 
of a design for deep foundations for that structure, 
marks an era in the history of heavy building construc- 
tion in Chicago. It has for some time been evident that 
the system of independent steel footings, spread or 
floated upon the unstable clay which underlies the busi- 
ness district, is far from satisfactory. At many points 
in the city small areas of the clay surface have been 
tested by napesing loads toa maximum of three tons 
per square foot. It has been found in this way that as 
the load is increased, a proportional settlement takes 
place with all weights under two to two and one-half 
tons per square foot, and that this settlement by geen 
ceases in a short time. With rapid sinking and wit 
loads above two to twq and one-half tons per square 
foot, depending upon the location of the test, the ratio 
of settlement becomes greater, with sometimes a well 
marked “ point of failure.” though in every case, with 
the maximum load thus applied, a point has soon been 
reached where the settlement apparently ceases. 
from information obtained from these _ tests 
it has been the custom among architects to 
assume 3,000 Ibs. per square foot as the load to be 
safely borne, and to depend upon a careful calculation 








of dead and live loads to insure an equal amount of set- 


had been driven in the trench. The piles are of Norway 
pine. Thedriving was done with a steam hammer 
weighing in all 8,300 pounds, the hammer alone weigh- 
ing 4,500 pounds, and delivering 54 blows per minute 
with a stroke of 42in. The last 20 fc. of driving was by 
means of an oak fo!lower. The penetration was about 
1 in for six blows. The piles were driven 2 ft. 6 in. be- 
tween centres. The bearing power of the piles was test- 
ed by constructing a platform on top of four piles and 
loading it with pigiron. Levels were carefully taken 
on each of the four piles. They stood four days with a 
loading of 5.5 tons per pile, eight days with a loading of 
37.3 tons per pile, and ten days with a load of 50.6 tons 
per pile, all without appreciable settlement—at most, 
not as great as one hundreth of a ft. If 250 Ibs. 
per squareinch be estimated for point resistance. 
the average frictional resistance will be about 3.2 
ibs. per square inch of side surface of pile, or about 
432 lbs. per square foot. For an ordinary pile, 7 in. 
at top and 14 in. at butt. driven 45 ft. the frictional re- 
sistance is 59,000 lbs, and the point resistance 6,000 
lbs; hence the total earth resistance is 65,000 
Ibs, with a factor of safety of 5 to 6. The resistance 
of the pile, considered as a column, is 65,000 Ibs., 
with a factor of safety of 3 to 4. The minimum safe 
load, therefore, is 33 net tons. 





A DEEP PILE FOUNDATION.—C. J, MITCHELL. 

The new Illinois Central Railway passenger station 
and office building at Twelvtb street, Chicago, is 180 by 
220 ft.: and consists of the office portion nine stories 
high, the tower 13 stories, and the station three stories 
high. Thetrainshed with connection tothe station 
covers eight tracks, and is 680 ft. long. 

Borings taken on the site showed from 10 to 20 ft. of 
miscellaneous rubbish which had been dumped there 
immediately after the great fire. Below this made 
ground were found irregular layers of stiff blue clay and 
quicksand. Rock was not struck until a depth of more 
tnan 60 ft. was reached, Soil of this character could 
hardly be trusted to carry the ordinary Chica,o type of 
independent pier foundation. more especially since, 
owing tothenature of the building and the arrange- 
ment of the tracks, trains running near and undera 
portion of it would have a tendency to cause a settling 
of the foundations. : ‘ 

It was determined to use a deep pile foundation, the 
peculiar feature of which consists in driving long piles 
to a firm bearing and sawing the tops off ‘‘at a level be- 
low that of any conceivable deep drainage | system that 
may become desirable or necessary in the city. _ 

Naturally the rather uncertain quality of the soil made 
it necessary to use a large number of piles, about 1,700 
being driven, The piles were arranged in groups or 
clusters under each column. In the{head-house portion 
consisting of three stories above the senger tracks, 





these groups were of three sizes, viz., 8, 13 and 16 piles 
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each. In the office portion (nine stories high) the groups 
contained 20 to 42 piles each; while under the tower (13 
stories) one of the .corner elusters has 73 piles. 
The piles in the groups were sometimes arranged on the 
square, lining both wavs; but usually alternating in 
rows 18 in. apart, making the distance between centres 
25144 in. This is as close as these piles could be driven, 
and sometimes in hard ground the position of the tops 
when cut off bore no semblance to that in which the 
tips were started, while in a few clusters the piles did 
not vary more than one inch from where they were 
started. 

The piles varied from 11 to 16 in. in diameter at the 
butt end, and were from 40 to 60 ft. in length, averaging 
about 51 ft. It was specified that the piles should have 
auniform taper, and no crooks, bends, knots, wind- 
shakes, etc.; but before drivizg care was taken to reject 
those having too much or not enough taper and also 
those having bends in two directions. Thirty-two per 
cent. of the piles were black gum; 22 per cent., pine; 
seven per cent., basswood; 21 per cent. oak; 15 per cent. 
hickory; with a few maple and elm. A cast iron cap was 
used in driving, but in spite of this eight per cent. of 
the heads were crushed or split. The pine piles had the 
poorest driving record, the heads of 1244 per cent. of 
them being crushed and five per cent. broken; the gum 
came next, seven per cent. being crushed and 0.6 per cent, 
broken; the oak had five per cent. crushed and 0.8 per cent. 
broken; the hickory had three per vent. crushed and none 
broken; eight per cent. of the basswood piles had the head 
crushed. In several of the oak piles the sap wood was 
separated from the heart, the cores being driven through 
the shells. All ofthe piles were pointed to4 in. square. 

The drivers used, three in number, were of the usual 
pattern of drop hammer, the weights of which were 
2,800, 3,200 and 3.800 lbs. respectively. The driver having 
the heaviest hammer inade the best record, viz., 26 piles 
driven home to a depth of at least 60 ft. below the sur- 
face. However, there is some doubt as to whether this 
result was due to the greater weight of the hammer or 
to the greater ability of the crew of the driver. The fall 
of the hammer at the last blow was usually 35 to 40 ft., 
chough when driving close to a dwelling a fall of 25 ft. 
was used with about as good success. The penetration 
at the last blow averaged about 3 in., though a large 
number went less than 114 in. The cap prevented much 
loss by brooming of the heads, 

The distance to which the vibration due to driving was 
felt varied with the height of fall, the character of the 
soil and the spacing of the piles. The vibration was 
easily felt at a distance of 400 ft., while the effect at 75 
ft. was quite marked. However, in doing instrumental 
work, it was sometimes found that the vibration within 
25 ft. of the driver was less severe than at several times 
that distance. 

One curious effect that the driving of piles had on 
adjacent objects was observed when a group of 16 piles 
was driven about 15 ft. from a group of eight which had 
been sawed off to a uniform height and had waling pieces 
drifted on—the latter was raised 4 in. next to the driver 
and Lin. on the opposite side. Under similar conditions, 
when 16 piles were driven about 15 ft. from a finished 
pier, consisting of eight 47 ft. piles, 21¢ ft. of grillage 
and concrete and 12 ft. of stone masonry, the pier 
raised % in. on the side next to the driver, 
but on the farther side (32 in. distant) it re- 
mained at the original elevation. Two weeks later this 
pier was tested, and the high side was found only ¥ in. 
too high, while the other side had not changed. Again, 
in a group of 72 piles a spike was placed in the head of 
the first pile driven, and elevations were taken @aily; 
the first two days the pile sunk ¥ inch, then rose steadily 
until 50 piles had been driven, when it was 3 in. above 
the first height, the greatest rise in one day being % of 
aninch. This pile was 55 ft. long, of which 45 ft. was in 
the ground. 

The piles were usually driven in groups till the tops of 
all were below the leads; then the driving was completed 
by means of a follower. Water was kept running around 
the pile at the surface when the pile was being driven, 
which seemed to help the driving to a considerable ex- 
tent. After the piles had been driven, the tops were 
sawed off to a uniform height of 3 ft. below datum in 
order that all timber should be below low water. As this 
was from 10 to 14 ft. below the surface, it was necessary 
to excavate and sheathe the pits for the foundations and 
also to keep pumps running. 

In excavating, the old pile trestlework upon which 
the Central formerly entered the city was uncovered in 
several places. It had been in the ground at least 21 

ears; but that portion which was below water was per- 

ectly sound, and was perhaps a trifle more dense than 
when first used, although the portion of the same piles 
above water had almost rotted aWay. 

After the piles were cut off, the earth was excavated 
18 in. below their tops, and rich Portland cement con- 
crete was tamped in even with the tops of the piles. 
Oak caps, 12 x 12 in., were fastened on by a drift bolt in 
the centre of each pile, and the space between the tim- 
bers was filled with concrete; on top of this came the 
masoory work. Under the headhouse the masonry work 
on each pier consisted of 10 ft. 6 in of Jimestone and a 
plinth of Bedford limestone 2 ft. thick, in two courses 
about 12 in. each. All joints were about 1 in. thick’ 
Under the office building there was 8 ft. 6 in. of lime. 
stone, 2 ft. of sandstone and 2 ft. of granite, the granite 
being the plinth. 

The stone was all set by a carriage running on tracks 
placed on either side of a row of piers; hooks were used 
to handle all the foundation stone. The top stone was 
brought to grade by laying a bed of mortar ¥ to % in. 
too thick and hammering the stone down to within 
in. of the right height. The stones, even. the heavy 

anite block, 8 ft. x 4 ft. x 2 ft., were brought to centre 
ines within 4 in., without trouble, 





PILES IN CHICAGO—SIMEON Cc. 
y j COLTON. 

When driving the piles for the foundation of the 
Edison Light Co.’s :power-house, corner of Harrison 
street and Chicago river, the representative of the 
architect of the building expressed a doubt as to the 
efficiency of asteam pile hammer. To settle this point 
three ‘test piles were driven as described below. 

Pile No. 1, 50 ft. long, was driven with a drop hammer 
weighing 3,600 lbs. The sinking was as follows : 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


8ft. Oin. in 10blows of 6ft. each. 
6 Ld 0 o “ lu “ “ 6 “ “ 
6“ 6% «© 19 © ww aQe 4 
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Bearing power by Baker’s formula = 20 tons. 


Engineering News formula = 25 tons. 
Pile No. 2 was driven with a steam hammer, the total 
weight of the hammer being 8,100 lbs. and that of the 
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striking weight 3,500. The stroke was 32in. The sink- 
ing was: 


5 ft. in 15 blows. 
5 “e “ 19 “é 
3 id “ 28 “ 
2 “ “ 31 “ 
1 “ id 19 it 
| “ iid 20 “ 
1 “ 4 25 “ 
1 “ “ 20 “ 
O02“ 


Bearing power by Baker's formula = 10 tons. 

Bearing power by Engineering News formula = 6.7 
tons, 

Pile No. 3 was driven with same hammer as No, 2. 
The rate of sinking was: 


8 feet by weight of hammer alone. 
12 fe in 23 b ows. 

; Lid “ ee 

R34 «4g + 

2 + “ 40 “ 

0.5 “ “ 10 “ 


Bearing power by Baker’s formula = 7 tons, 

Bearing power by Engineering News formula = 6,2 
tons. 

After standing over night the sinking of pile No. 3, 
under the drop hammer, was: 

0.4 inch for fall of 2 feet 8 inches. 
1.6 iad ify ay “ 5 “ 0 oe 
7 "20 ** 0 

The last blow of the steam hammer moved this pile 
0.6 in., while the same fall of adrop hammer having 
almost the same weight gave a penetration of only %.4 
in. However the last penetration was after the pile 
had stood over night. The penetration of 1.7 in. for a 
fall of 20 ft. shows pile No. 3 (driven with a steam ham- 
mer) to be betrer driven than No. 1 (driven with a drop 
hammer), which sunk 1.9 in. under a fall of 20 ft. 

After standing over winter it became necessary to re- 
move these test piles. In attempting to lift them a 15- 
in. chain was twice broken. Finally a vertical lifting 
strain of 40 tons was put upon each of the piles for a 
considerable time, with a sort of a dancing motion, 
without ‘‘fazing”’ any one of them. While trying to 
pull pile No. 1, a water-jet pine was pushed down 3b ft. 
alongside of the pile, but did not seem to affect itin the 
least. Each was then driven about 4 ft. farther, when 
they struck hardpan and could not be driven farther 
with a 4,200 drop hammer. 

The foundation was completed by sawing off the piles 
and constructing a layer of concrete 2 ft. thick over 
their heads. The foundations of the walls are separated 
from the engine foundation by a clear space of 12 in. 
so that any settlement of one will not affect the other. 


The Bethlehem Iron Company’s Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. 

One of the notable exhibits in the Transportation 
Building is that of the Bethlehem Iron Company, of 
South Bethlehem, Pa. The space allotted to this exhibit 
is about midway between the bank of elevators, at the 
centre of the building which run to the dome, and the 
south entrance of the building. A full-sized model of 
the 125-ton steam hammer, 38 ft. broad over all and 90 
ft. high, which arches the central aisle, is one of the 
first things to catch the eye ofavisitor. This model 
represents the hammer built after the designs of John 
Fritz, the largest and most powerful steam hammer in 
the world. The weight of falling parts is 125 tons; the 
stroke of the piston, 1614 ft.; the total weight of ham- 
mer and foundation is 2,386 tons. To the west of 
the steam hammer is placed the remainder of the ex- 
hibit, which consists of armor plate, gun and gun 
forgings, ingots, shafting and a large number of 
test pieces of open hearth and Bessemer steel, steel 
rails, and other material. One feature of the ex- 
hibit attracting considerable attention is a 12-in. 
breechloading rifle weighing 101,248 lbs., with a length 
of 36 ft. 9 in., a maximum diameter of 3 ft. 9 in., and car- 
rying a projectile weighing 850 lbs. at a service velocity 
of 2,000 ft. per second with a powder charge of 425 lbs. 
This gun was built at the Naval Gun Foundry and is 
made of fluid compressed, hydraulic forged, open hearth 
steel. There is also shown a steel tube or barrel of the 
same material for a 13-in. 66 ton gun. This piece is 38 ft. 
5in. long, 2514¢ in. outside diameter, and 12 in. inside 
diameter, and weighs 59,000 Ibs. 

Among other gun forgings shown is a trunnion hoop 
for a 12-in. breechloading army rifle and a pyramid of 
gun hoops of various sizes. There is also exhibited the 
first experimental armor plate made by this company in 
1891. This has a thickness of 1114 in., weighs 12,782 lbs., 
and shows the effect of three 6-in. Holtzer armor-pierc- 
ing 100-lb, shells, striking the plate at a velocity of 
2,056 ft. per second. A striking contrast to this, in which 
the plate is almost pierced by the projectiles, is a 101¢- 
in. nickle stee] Harveyized armor plate weighing 20, 
754 lbs., which shows the effect of five 8in. 250-lb. 
armor piercing Holtzer shells striking the plate ata 
velocity of 1,700 tt. per second, the shells being 
completely shattered and broken off close to the surface. 
The only indication shown on the back of the plate 
was aslight bulge opposite the place struck by each 
projectiie. On the front side of the plate is a slight 
crack running from the side of one of the holes to the 
edge of the plate. There is also shown a barbette 
plate of nickel steel, which is one of 13 to be made to 
form a complete barbette for the battleship “ Indiana,” 
This plate is 12 ft. lin. in height, 8 ft. 4 in. in width, 17 
in. in thickness and weighs 69,798 lbs, 

Among the rough pieces on exhibition is a 54-in. 
round irgot 15 ft. in length of fluid compressed steel, 
weighing 108,190 lbs.; also a model of a rectangular in- 
got from which armor plate is made. This ingot is 18 
ft. high, 8 ft. 6 ine broad, 52in. in diameter, and repres- 
ents a weight of 251,000 lbs. 

The display of shafting comprises : A built-up double 
throw crank for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
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* City of Sidney,” finished and weighing 52,550 Ibs.; the 
length of the shaft over all is 20 ft.6in,; the diameter 
of the shaft 1 ft. 5in., and of the pin 1 ft. 4in., with a 
hole in the centre of 6in. in diameter. A single throw 
crank for the United States cruiser ‘‘ Minneapolis.” 
A spare shaft for the Old Colony Steamship Company 
finished and weighing 65,900 lbs, This shaft has a 
length of 39 ft. 5 in.,a diameter of 2 ft.3in., witha 
hole 9 in. diameter; and a hollow forged shaft un- 
finished weighing 55,200 lbs., with a length of 66 ft. 
ll in., and a diameter of 1 ft. 8 in. There are also 
exhibited in cases sample test pieces: of Bessemer and 
nickel steel of various forms, representing a series of tests 
selected to show a number of a large variety of steels, 
and also showing ina measure the range in chemical 
composition and pbysical properties that can be con- 
trolled and furnished. 








Firebox Steel. 


At arecent meeting of the Northwest Railroad Club 
Mr. William McIntosh, of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
oftered the following, brief paper on the question ‘‘ How 
much can railroads afford to pay for good firebox steel, 
and can it be procured at any reasonable price ?” 


The expense of renewing firebox sheets is so great 
that railroad companies can afford to pay much more 
for this steel than they are now paying if by so doing 
they could procure material that would give longer ser- 
vice. The value of the steel sheets meee in repairing 
and constructing fireboxes represents but_a small part 
of the cost of such repairs and renewals—I estimate not 
more than 10 percent. Onthe one hand we have the 
cost of material and on the other we have the labor that 
is required in this work, the expense of tearing down 
machinery that otherwise would not have to be dis- 
turbed, and the loss of service of the engine, which, for 
the time required to put in a new tirebox,would average 
oot less than six weeks or 45 days and amount to $360, 
on a conservative estimate of $8 per day as the value 
of such service. This item alone aggregates several 
times the value of the steel needed forthe new box. It 
is therefore obvious that ifit were possible to procure a 
better quality of steel, even at double the price we are 
now paying, which would render one-halt longer ser- 
vice. it would be wisdom to getit. This does not admit 
of discussion. 

The question now arises Where are we going to obtain 
this good steel, is it in the market, can it be manufac- 
tured? My knowledge of the manufacture is limited, 
and I will not undertake to do more than say that I 
think such a quality of steel can be procured at the 
figures now quoted, or even ata less cost. The quality 
of firebox steel has either deteriorated during the past 
ten years, or the conditions of service have so radically 
changed that it is destroyed much quicker. I draw 
thest conclusions from observations during that period; 
andas an illustration I will say that I have taken out 
fireboxes within the past few years that had been in 
service from eight to ten years, and I have recently re- 
moved fireboxes that have been in service but four 
years. I have also renewed sheets that were in service 
but one year. The firebox that gave ten years’ service was 
crucibie steel, and the sheets that lasted but one year 
were from the open hearth furnace. Whether the latter 
process allows the raw material of an inferior quality to 
be introduced I am not prepared to say positively, but { 
think it does. That only the best of material is used in 
the former process goes without question. Whether 
the opeu-hearth —_ can produce a better quality of 
steel by taking the same quality of metal to commence 
with that the crucib:e method uses, is a question that 
steel makers can best determine. The subject is one 
well worth investigating, as there isa wide margin of 
economy outlined in this proposition. Complaints are 
general throughout the Western country about the un- 
satisfactory service obtained from firebox sheets, and it 
is my opipion that if some enterprising manufacturer 
produces a superior quality of steel he will find plenty of 
purchasers for it. » 








The Railroads of New South Wales. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, the leading scientific association in 
Australasia, Professor Warren, the retiring President, 
in the course of his address said that in the local rail- 
road world probably the work of the greatest magni- 
tude, and one that, therefore, most called for attention, 
had been the quadruplication of the suburban line be- 
tween Redfern and Homebush, which had only been 
opened as a completed work during the last few months. 
Yearly, 17.000,000 of passenger journeys were made over 
the suburban lines, the greater portion being made be- 
tween Homebush and Sydney, and when it was remem- 
bered that the single pair of rails had formerly to bear 
the traffic out of Sydney, not only the local suburban 
stations, with the necessarily frequent stopping trains, 
but also the through traffic to the south, west and north 
of the colony, as well as the goods to and from Sydney, 
it could be seen how urgently a quadruplication of the 
road was required. 

The works in connection with the quadruplication 
were very heavy, and comprised a number of bridges 
and viaducts. For bridges carrying vehicular traflic 
over the railroad the design consisted generally of 
wrought-iron girders and jack arches, differing accord- 
ing to the nature of the approaches. In several cases 
cast-iron girders had been used in the construction of 
these road bridges, which were made in the colony, and 
contributed very materially in expediting the completion 
of the work. 

Taking the line from Singleton to Murrurundi, un 
account of the existence of grades of 1 in 33 and 1in 
44 the load of an ordinary engine was formerly limited 
to 21 wagons, but since the grades had been reduced to 
1 in 70 the ]oad hed, he was informed, risen to 38 wag 
ons. He had been favored with the statement of a- 
week’s working between these points, which showed an 
estimated saving in the train-miles run at the rate of 
27,401 miles per annum between the points mentioned, 
as a practical result of the improvement of the grades- 
Considerable attention had also been paid to the im- 
provement of grades and curves in other places. 

The safe working of a railroad intimately concerned 
all travellers, and few probably had observed the ex- 
tent of the safety appliances at present in use on our 
lines, or the vast improvements that had been made in 
this direction during the last few years. The interlock- 
ing of points and signals, which provides for the eco- 
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nomical and safe working of station Dirge junctions, 
and sidings, had been largely extended, at the present 
time, being inuse at about 300 places, or 55 percent. of the 
total number. When the Commissioners took office they 
at once saw the necessity of improving the primitive 
method of working the traffic. ‘the increase of trafiic, 
and the necessity for providing greater means of safety, 
had led within the Jast few years to the adoption of more 
modern safety appliances, with the result tbat the ‘tab 
solute block system” on double lines had been extended 
over the whole of the passenger lines, increasing in fig- 
ures from 28 miles at the end of 1888 to 152 miles at the 
present date, while on single lines the electric staff and 
tablet, which were both also absolute blocks, had been 
provided over 722 miles of line, superseding the old staff 
and ticket system. The lines included in these systems em- 
brace the Great Southern, South Coast and North Coast 
throughout, the Great Western as far as Dubbo, and 
the Great Northern as far as Tamworth. 

In reference to the rolling stock on the New South 
Wales lines, Professor Warren observed that during 
the last year a number of engines had been introduced 
of excepiional power for passenger and freight service, 
the object aimed at being the economical working of the 
traffic over the heavy gradesand sharpcurves. Formerly 
two engines were employed for passenger trains, where- 
as now one engine not only did the work better, but 
effected a very large savinginu working expenses. Twelve 
of these engines were made by the Baldwin Engine Com- 
pany, America, and 50 by Messrs. Beyer & Peacock, 
of Manchester, England. One of the engines made by 
the American firm was carefully tested on the steep 
grades of 1 in 40 and 1 in 30 between Picton and Mitta- 

ong, on the Southern line, and the maximum per- 
ormance during the trial consisted in hauling a 
train weighing 156 tons (in addition to the weight of the 
engine and tender) up a long grade of 1 in 40 at a speed 
of 191 miles an hour. A trial of one of the English 
engines was make on the Sutherland bank, Illawarra 
line, where a train weighing 225 tons (in addition to the 
weight of the engine and tener) was hauled up a grade 
of 1 in 42 at aspeed of 20 miles an hour. The ordinary 
load of these engines over the Southern lines was 165 
tons, and the speed attained daily on the 1 in 40 grade 
221¢ miles an hour, and on the 1 in 30 grade 184% 
miles an hour. The commissioners were also making 
an enormous improvement in the safety of working 
heavy goods trains by fitting them with the new 
Westinghouse automatic quick-acting freight brake. 








Train Accidents in the United States in May. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

1st, on New Jersey Southern, near Lakewood, N. J. 
a freight train ran into a loaded car which had been 
blown out of a side track, badly damaging the engine 
and car. The engineer was injured. 

6th, J] a. m., on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, near 
Sidney, O., a freight train taking water was run into at 
the rear by a following freight and several cars wrecked. 
In one car loaded with sleepers, were 5 tramps, all of 
whom were killed. 

10th, on Fitchburg road, near West Deerfield, Mass., 
a work train standing on the main track was run into 
at the rear by a freight train, and the engine of the 
latter fell down a high bank. The engineer was in- 
jured. 
‘ llth, on New York & New England, near Manchester, 
Conn., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking caboose and 1 car; conductor and 1 
brakeman injured. 

12th, on Union Pacific, near Sherman, Wyo., a freight 
train broke in two and the rear portion afterward ran 
ee forward one. The conductor was badly in- 
jured. 

15th, 2 a. m., on Ohio & Mississippi, near North 
Vernon, Ind , a freight train descending a grade broke 
in two and the rear portion afterward ran into the for- 
ward one. A brakeman was killed and a tramp in- 
jured. 

15th, 10 p. m.,on Norfolk & Western, near Six-Mile 
Bridge, Va., an eastbound freight train drawn by two 
engines ran into some cars standing on the main _ track, 
derailing 14 cars and making a bad wreck. One fireman 
was fatally injured and 4 other trainmen were less 
seriously hurt. 

16th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Hamburg, Pa., 
a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
ed e engine fell down a bank. The engineer was in- 
jured. 

17th, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, near Big 
Shanty, Pa., a work train standing on the main track 
was run into by a freight train. A fireman was killed, 
1 workman fatally injured and 2 other employés hurt. 

22d, Baltimore & Ohio, near Jchnstown, Pa., an oil 
train standing on the main track was run into at the 
rear by a following freight train, 2 cars being derailed 
The oil took fire and ignited the cars. An iron bridge 
on which a part of the train stood was weakened by the 
heat so that it feil, making a bad wreck. 

23d, on the Wisconsin Central, near Gray Lake, Wis. 
a freight train broke in two on a descending grade an 
the rear portion afterward ran into the front one, 
wrecking 5 cars. One of these contained naphtha, and 
the fluid which ran out into the ditch was ignited by a 
lantern, said to have been in the hands of a boy living 
near by, and a considerable fire resulted. A sectionman 
was burned to death and a train dispatcher injured. 
Two tramps stealing rides were slightly burned. 

And 17 others on 12 roads, involving 4 passenger and 
24 freight and other trains. 

BUTTING. 

9th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Chesh- 
ire, Conn., butting collision of freight trains, making 
a bad wreck and injuring 1 engineer and 3 brakemen. 
One of the trains had been obliged to set back a mile or 
two to recover a part of the train which had broken off, 
and had left a man to flag the other train, but he failed 
to carry out the order. 

llth, on Philadelphia, Reading & New England, near 
Pine Plains, N. Y., butting collision of freight trains, 
wrecking both engines and a dozencars. Three train- 
men were injured. 

llth, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Pinon, 
Col., butting collision of freight trains running at 
speed, making a bad wreck. It is said that one of the 
trains was racing with a train of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and was ahead of time. 

iéth, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near 
Valparaiso, Ind., butting collision between an empty 
engine and a freight train. The empty engine, having 
been reversed and abandoned, ran back to Valparaiso 
and collided with a freight train, wrecking several cars. 

23d, on Northern Pacitic, at Watab, Minn., butting 


collision between a passenger train and a freight, mak. 





ing a bad wreck. Four trainmen were injured. A tele- 
graphic order was misread by the engineer of the freight. 
The conductor endeavored to stop the train soon after it 
had passed the proper meeting point, but was unable to 
do so in season. 

24th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near New Bos 
ton, Ia., butting collision between a passenger train and 
a freight, doing con-iderable damaze. One fireman was 
fatally scalded, and 1 engineer injured. 

25th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Bound Brook, 
N. J., butting collision between a freight train and an 
empty engine, injuring 4 trainmen, one of them fatally. 

3lst, on Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, near Little 
Hocking, O., butting collision of freight trains, damag- 
ing both engines.Both engineers and both firemen were 
injured. The westbound conductor had cut off most of 
his train so as to quickly carry a Hagman to the meeting 
point, and he had nearly reached that point when the 
collision occurred. 

31st, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, near 
Rathburn, Tenn., butting collision of freight trains, 
wrecking both engines and 10 cars. One fireman was 
injured. It is said that there was a mistake in tele 
graphic orders. 

And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 1 passenger and 4 
freight trains. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

2d,on New York Central & Hudson River, at East 
Buffalo, N. Y., collision of locomotives, injuring 3 train- 
men. 

5th, on Southern Pacific, at Beaumont, Tex., a collision 
of switching freight trains in the yard resulted in the 
death of 1 trainman and the injury of 2 others. 

13th. 10 p. m., on Norfolk & Western, at Northfork, W. 
Va., 25 cars of coal ran out of a mine track and became 
uncontrollable on a descending grade. They ran intoa 
locomotive standing near the station at Northfork, 
wrecking 20 cars and damaging the station building. 
2 coal miners and 1 brakeman were killed. There wasa 
safety derailing switch at the mine switch, but it is be- 
lieved to have been tampered with. 

14th, at Western avenue, Chicago, a freight train of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was run into bya 
freight train of the Pittshurgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
Sc. Louis, and 2cars were thrown against a passenger 
train of the Burlington road which was passing at the 
time. A man on the platform of one of the passenger 
cars was killed. 

19th, on the New York Central & Hudson River, at 
Little Falls, N. Y., the engine of a work train standing 
on a sidetrack was too clcse to the main track, and was 
struck by a passing freight train which moved the en- 
gine forward and close to the main track, so that 
it was finally derailed, together with 5 cars of the 
freight train. The engineer was injured. 

20th, 1 a. m., on Rio Grande Western, at Provo, Utah, 
a passenger trian ran into a freight train, over turning 
the engine. Several passengers were injured. 

30th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Denver, Col., 
a locomotive ran into a passenger train, injuring 3 pas- 
sengers and 1 trainman. ~ 

3lst, on Southern Pacific, near-Savanna, Cal., rear col- 
lision of freight trains, making a bad wreck. One pas- 
senger was killed and 6 injured. 

31st, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Table Rock, 
Neb., east bound passenger train No. 14 ran into a work 
train which stood partially on the main track, wrecking 
3 €ars and badly damaging both engines. The firem:n 
of the passenger train was injured by jumping. 

And 19 others on 18 roads, involving 10 passenger and 
24 freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 
. DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

lst, on Central of Georgia, at Lavender, Ga., a pas- 
senger train was derailed by speading of rails, and the 
engine was overturned; engineer, fireman and 6 pas- 
sengers injured. 

5th, on Central Vermont, near Middlebury, Vt., a 
wooden bridge 150 ft. long fell while a freight train was 
passing over it and 13 cars were wrecked. It is said that 
high water had impaired the foundation of the bridge. 

6th, on Union Pacific, near Boulder, Col., one car of a 
passenger train was derailed by spreading of rails while 
running at considerable speed, and overturned. Five 
passengers were injured, one of them fatally. 

8th, on Northern Pacific, near Sphinx, Mont., a work 
trajn was derailed and the engine and several cars 
ditched. The fireman was killed and the engineer and 
1 senpemen injured. It is said that the rails had 
spread. 

Prith, on Central Vermont, near Middlebury, Vt., the 
engine of a freight train fell through a temporary 
trestle which had been built in the place of a bridge 
which failed under a train on the 5th of May. 

12th, on St. Louis Southwestern, at Smithton, Mo., the 
engine and first car of a psssenger train were derailed 
and felldowna bank. The engine was overturned and 
badly wrecked ; engineer and fireman killed and 2 other 
trainmen injured, It is said that the rails spread. 

18th, on Northern Pacific, near Saltese, Mont., the en- 
gine of a work train fell through a bridge and landed in 
the stream below. A section master riding on the en- 
gine was killed. 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 2 passenger and 5 
freight and other trains. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

4th, on Chicago & Grand Trunk, near Goodells, Mich., 
a car in a freight train loaded with horses broke in two 
in the middle, letting the horses fall upon the track ; 18 
of them were killed. 

4th, on Illinois Central, near Holly Springs, Miss., a 
car in a freight train was derailed by the pulling out of 
a drawbar and 13 cars were ditched. 

16th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
near Frazeysburgh, O, a freight train running at high 
speed was derailed by the breaking of an axle, and 15 
cars fell through a bridge into a canal. A man riding 
on the train was killed and another fataily injured. 

17th, on Illinois Central, near Paxton, Ill., a freight 
train was derailed by the falling of a brakebeam and 
several cars wrecked. A boy stealing a ride was killed. 

20th, on Pennsylvania, at Thorndale, Pa., several cars 
of a freight train was derailed by a broken truck, mak- 
ing a bad wreck and obstructing the adjoining main 
track. An eastbound train ran into the wreck and 20 
cars in all were demolished. The engineer and fireman 
were injured, the former fatally. 

22d, on Louisville & Nashville, at Milligan, Fla., a 
passenger train was derailed by the beoaties ofa truck. 
Two passengers and 1 trainman were injured. 

29th, on Central of Georgia, near Summerfield, Ga., a 
carin a freight train was derailed by a defective truck 
and 11 cars were ditched. A brakeman was injured. 

30th, 5 a, m,, on Pennsylvania road, near Tyrone, Pa., 
a train of 17 cars carrying Main’s circus was derailed 
while descending a steep grade, and the whole train, ex- 
cept the engine and 3 passenger cars, fell down a bank, 





The wreck was avery bad one, and 1 brakeman, 3 circus 
men and 1 tresspasser were killed. About 20 circus 
men were injured. Many of the wild animals and rep- 
tiles escaped, and some of the passengers were tame Sho 
bitten by lions. The dangerous beasts were recaptured 
before they had done much damage. About 50 valuable 
horses were killed. The derailment seems to have been 
caused by some breakage of the running gear of the 
first car back of the engine. 

And 19 others on 15 roads, involving 1 passenger and 
19 freight and other trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

4th, on Denver & Rio Grande, at La Garita, Col., 2 
sleeping cars in a passenger train were derailed and 
overturned at an unfastened switch. A porter and 8 
passengers were Wr serie 

7th, 1a. m., on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Lafayette, Ind., eastbound passenger train 
No. 12, which had become uncontrollable on a descend- 
ing grade, was derailed on a curve of about 300 ft. radius 
near the station, and the engine and first 2 cars were 
wrecked. A part of the station building was kuocked 
down. Theengineer, firemen, 3 postal clerks andl em- 
ployé and 4 other persons on or near the station plat- 
form were killed, and 8 persons on the platform and 3 

ostal clerks were injured. The precise cause of the 
ailure to control the speed of the train has not been dis- 
covered; the possibilities and conjectures were discussed 
in the Railroad Gazette of June 2. 

3lst, on Central Vermort, at Roxbury, Vt., a passen- 
ger train was derailed by a misplaced switch and the 
— and first 4 cars overturned. ‘he engineer was 

illed. 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 1 passenger and 5 
freight and other trains. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Ist, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Finleyville, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by running overacow, and the 
engine was overturned; engineer and fireman injured. 

3d, on Chesapeake & Ohio, at Richmond, Va., a 
freight train was derailed by driftwood which had 
lodged on the track, and a yardmaster was fatally in- 
jured. Twotrainmen were also hurt. a 

6th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Salida, Col., pas- 
senger train No. 1 was derailed by a log which had 
fallen upon the track, and the engine and 3cars fell into 
ariver. A bridgecarpenter riding on the engine was 
killed and several passengers were injured while crawl- 
ing out through the car windows. 

6.h,on Atchison, Topeka & Santa ‘Fe, near Fair 
Plains, Tex., several carsin a freight train were over- 
turned by atornado, some of them lodging 30ft. from 
the track. A brakeman was killed, the conductor in- 
jured and 3 other employés riding onthe train were 
burt. 

13th, on Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis, at Belle- 
ville, Lil.,a freight train was derailed by a misplaced 
switch and the engine and several cars fell down a bank. 
The fireman and 1 brakeman were killed, and the en- 
gineer wasinjured. Itis believed that the switch was 
thrown by tramps. 

16th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Ve- 
pnango, Pa.,a passenger train was derailed by a land- 
slide, and the engineer fatally injured. 

22d, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
near Benton Harbor, Mich., afreight train was deraile 


at a washout and the engine ditchee, A brakeman was — 


injured. 

29th, on Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, near 
Broad Ripple, Ind., a passenger train was derailed by 
running over a horse which had got caught in a cattle 
guard, and the engine and first two cars were over- 
curned. The engineer was killed and the fireman badly 
injured. 

30th, on Fort Worth & Denver City, near Quanah, 
Tex., passenger train No. 2 was derailed by running over 
a cow, and the enzine was overturned. The fireman was 
killed and the engineer fatally injured. The baggage} 
man was scalded and several passengers slightly hurt. 

And 13 others on 13 roads, involving 7 passenger and 
6 freight and other trains. 

UNEXPLAINED, 

1st, on Kansas City, Ft. scott & Memphis, near Mam- 
moth Springs, Ark., a freight train was derailed and 15 
cars fell through a bridge. A man who sat under the 
bridge, fishing, was injured. 

6th,on Kausas City, Memphis & Birmingham, near 
Sailigent, Ala., several cars of a freignt train were de- 
railed and 1 brakeman killed. 

9th, on Great Northern, near Jennings, Mont., a work 
train moving backward was derailed and several cars fell 
about 25 feet into the Fisher River. Tweuty workmen 
in the caboose were submerged, but all] got out alive. 
Most of the men were somewhat injured by the fall. 

llth, 3a. m., on Ohio River road, at Walkers, W. Va., 
a freight train was derailed and fell off a trestle 35 ft. 
high. An oil car took fire and 8 cars were burned up. 
Two tramps stealing a ride were killed and the conduc- 
tor was injured. 

2lst, on St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, near Creal 
Springs, Ill., the engine and 8 cars of a freight train 
were derailed and wrecked. The engineer and 1 brake- 
man were killed, and 3 other trainmen injured. 

21st, on Northern Pacific, at Haskell, Mont., a freight 
train was derailed, making a bad wreck. A man steal- 
ing a ride was killed. 

25th. on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near Dun- 
kirk, O., a freight train was uerailed and 20 cars were 
wrecked. ‘Two tramps were killed. 

27th, on San Antonio & Aransas Pass, at Spring 
Ranch, Tex., the tender of the engine of a passenger 
train was derailed just before it reached a bridge, and 
the bridge was wrecked, three cars going down. The 
baggageman and 6 passengers were injured. 

30th, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, at Port- 
ville, N. Y., a car in a freight train was derailedand ran 
against the station building, — considerable damage. 
A man stealing a ride was injured. 

30th, on Chicago, Wilwaukee & St. Paul, near Sioux 
City, Ia., a stock train was derailed and 6 loaded cars 
were wrecked. Four passengers and a brakeman were 
injured, the latter fatally. 

And 21 others on 18 roads, involving 3 passenger and 
18 freight and other trains. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


13th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Lebanon, Pa., the 
engine of a freight train was wrecked by the explosion 
of its boiler. The engineer, conductor, 1 brakeman and 
a boy riding on the engine, and one standing near by, were 
killed, and 2 employés and a bystander were injured. 

16th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at James- 
town, N. Y., a car in a passenger train was badly dam- 
aged by an electric street car which became uncontrolla- 
ble on a hill and ran into tne side of the passenger car. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 2 passenger trains 
and 2 others. 

A summary will be found in another column, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete tf 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place wnder their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
ratlroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding earty copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of atl of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
mly such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions. machinery, supplies, financial schemes 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
- suinnennee. 














The Georgia Central Decision. 





The decision rendered on June 30 by Justice Jackson 
at Savannah, in the Georgia Central litigation, is one 
of importance t» security-holders, and its effect can 
hardly be gathered from the meagre reports in the 
daily press. 

These are the facts briefly stated: The Richmond 
Terminal Company owned the majority of the stock of 
the Richmond & Danville, and less than a majority of 
the stock of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 
A syndicate bought 40,000 shares out of a total of 75,- 
000 shares of the stock of the Georgia Central. They 
formed a company under the laws of North Carolina, 
called The Georgia Company, which took title to the 
40,000 shares and pledged them to the Central Trust 
Company as trustee, to secure an issue of $4,000,000 
bonds. The Richmond Terminal then acquired all the 
capital stock of The Georgia Company and bought 
2,200 additionai shares of the Georgia Central stock, 
which it deposited under its five per cent. collateral 
trust mortgage. The 42,200 shares were registered in 
the name of the Trust Company, which by the terms 
of the mortgages was required until default on the 
bonds to give proxies to The Georgia Company on the 
40,000 shares and to the Terminal Company on the 2,200 
shares, to vote for directors. 

In January, 1892, a board of directors of the Georgia 
Gentral was chosen by the unanimous vote of all the 
stock voting at the election. The directors were prac- 
tically the same persons who had served before the so- 
called domination of the Terminal Company began, 
In June, 1891, the Georgia Central was leased to the 
Georgia Pacific, which was itself under lease to the 
Danville Coinpany. 

In March, 1892. Rowena M. Clarke, who held a few 
shares of Georgia Central stock and who had voted for 
the chosen directors, brought a suit in the United 
States Circuit Court in Georgia to set aside the lease of 
the Georgia Central and to restrain the use of the 42.- 
200 shares to control the election of directors. Judge 
Speer, without notice toany party, promptly appointed 
a receiver. When the motion to continue the receiver- 
ship came on for hearing the Georgia Pacific abandoned 
the lease, and the court made an order whicl is cer- 
tainly without a parallel in the bistory of corporate 
litigation. Without having before it the owner of the 
40,600 shares (for The Georgia Company was not even a 
party to the suit) it declared the holding of the stock to 
be illegal, pronounced invalid the election of January, 
1892, ordered a new election to be held on May 16, 
1292, and enjoined the Georgia Central from receiving 
any votes on the 42,200 shares unless they should have 
been transferred in good faith with the approval of the 
court, and made the old directors a board of receivers. 
For such an order no one had applied, nor had a single 
person interested in the 42,200 shares been accorded a 
hearing. 

The decision was made upon the aileged ground that 
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the holding of these shares was contrary to the follow- 
ing provision of the Constitution of Georgia, adopted 
in 1877: 

The General Assembly of this State shall have no 
power to authorize any corporation to buy shares or 
stock in any other corporation in this State or else- 
where, or to make any contract or agreement whatever 
with any such corporation, which may have the effect 
or be intended to have the effect to defeat or lessen 
competition in their respective businesses, or to encour- 
age monopoly; and all such contracts and agreements 
shall be illegal and void. 


The Georgia Central reeived its charter and is:ued 
its stock many years before the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution. 

The case was finally heard at Savannah last week. 
The facts as to the actual suppression of competition 
were strenuously disputed. The defendants insisted 
that the Danville and the Central had no competing 
lines, and that the East Tennessee road, which 
substantially parallels the Central in Georgia, was an 
active and keen competitor of the Central, notwith- 
standing the large interest in its stock owned by the 
Terminal Company. Without laying much stress upon 
the disputed allegations or any technical questious, 
Justice Jackson swept away the whole superstructure 
of Judge Speer’s decision, on the broad ground that 
the effect of the provision of the Constitution of 
Georzia was not what it was asserted to be, and that 
if it were it would be beyond the power of the State of 
Georgia to enact or enforce any such provision. 

Justice Jickson in an oral opinion held that the 
The Geoigia Company and the Terminal Company were 
corporations of other states, deriving their powers from 
those states, having the right to own shares of stock ; 
that they had entered into no agreement with the 
Georgia Central, but had merely purchased shares 
from persons lawfully owning the same; but there 
was no charter or statutory limitation of the right to 
own Georgia Central stock when it was originally 
issued, and that no subsequent legislation or constitu- 
tional enactment could deprive the holder of the right 
to sell his shares to any person or to any cor- 
poration authorized by its own charter to ac- 
quire shares of stock. Any law of that nature 
would, he declared, be in violation of the provision of 
the Federal Constitution prohibiting the States from 
passing laws impairing the obligation of contracts, 

The value of this decision as a protection to vested 

rights can scarcely be over-estimated. If it be fol- 
lowed, and from the emimence of its author it will] 
command respect throughout the country, it will 
prove a serious obstacle in the way of legislators who 
endeavor to restrict the free use and distribu.ion of 
corporate shares and securities. The higher Federal 
courts have invariably exercised their powers to pro- 
tect and preserve rights of property against unwar- 
ranted and unjust invasions, and this last instance is a 
conspicuous one. 
Judge Jackson, in commenting on the evidence, said 
that the charge that the Danville Company had 
wrecked the Georgia Central was negatived by the 
facts, for the road was wrecked before the Danville 
Company assumed its management. 


=> 








Train Robbing and and Train Wrecking. 


Statisticians of crime are re fond of marshaling figures 
to show that certain crimes prevail at certain seasons, 
and that crimes are sometimes epidemic. Such studies 
are interesting to those who like them, but it is hardly 
probable that the practical results are worth the ex- 
penditure of human energy. It may be interesting to 
know that suicides are more common in March than in 
January, and that homicide prevails in August ; but 
the restraining powers of society have to be kept in 
order and up to their maximum efficiency twelve 
months in the year. It would be impracticable to 
regulate their engines according to the load put upon 
them, 

Nevertheless an apparent epidemic of train robberies 
has led us to make an investigation of the statistics of 
this particular crime, and in doing so we have in- 
cluded also train wrecking. The figures collected are 
rare (we have never seen them brought together be- 
fore) ; they are certainly of human interest, and they 
may have a moral or two. They are not complete, but 
so far as they go they are, we believe, fairly accurate. 
We have attempted to eliminate ‘‘ fakes,” and where 
the figures err they are too small rather than too large. 
We have not attempted to go further back than the 
first of January, 1893. 

We find that in the first half of 1893 there were in 
the United States and Canada sixty-one attempts to 
wreck trains and in the United States alone twenty- 
one attempts to rov them. Most of these efforts were 


uns.ccessful, and in no case this year was any one effort 
very successful; that is, the robbers had discouragingly 
bad luck in getting plunder, and the train wreckers 








produced no serious wrecks, But the figures are dis- 
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agreeable. We think of thisasa highly civilized country 
and yet we find in six munths sixty-one attempts at a 
crime far more atrocious than plundering caravans, 
and twenty-one attempts at robbery, bolder and more 
dangerous than the exploits of Dick Turpin. With 
such facts before us, therefore, it is well to be a little 
modest, for these crimes have not been confined to the 
least civilized parts of the United States; and this 
brings us to the question of geographical distribution. 

We find that Massachusetts and Illinois head the 
list in the number of attempts to wreck trains and 
that Ohio comes next. In these three respectable 
states 31 per cent. of all such crimes was concentrated, 
and New York follows next in order. This curious 
circumstance may be explained partly by the great 
train mileage in those states. The attempts at train 
wrecking were more numerous, because the trains 
were more numerous. Probably a more important 
element is the fact that many of these efforts to wreck 
trains are made by tramps, who naturally infest those 
states in which the distance is not too long between 
pie, to say nothing of drinks. The ingenious statis- 
tician of crimes may be disposed to carry this specula- 
tion further, but we are content with the explanations 
suggested. 

The geographical distribution of attempts at train 
robbing is also curiously interesting. We find the same 
number of these attempts in Iowa as in the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma taken together. Texas fol- 
lows next, and then Kansas and Nebraska. In fact 67 
per cent. of all train robberies and attempted train 
robberies in the United States are found in these four 
states and two territories. Of course the population of 
the Indian Territory and Oklahoma is not choice, and 
Texas hes a large semi-criminal element in its popu- 
lation; but how shall we explain the fact that Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa furnish so many of the train rob- 
beries and that more have occurred in Iowa than in 
any other one state? We find one plausible and com- 
prehensive explanation. It will be noticed that the 
states in which attempted train robberies were numer- 
ous are those in which people who make laws and form 
public opinion have lately been most active in teaching 
that the railroads are the legitimate prey of ‘‘the people.” 
Everywhere there is a greater or less percentage of 
men and youth of feeble powers of reason, possessing 
some of that kind of courage which is always found 
in persons of low organization and dull imagination, 
and having alively dread of steady work, who are 
easily turned to actual cri ne. What is more natural 
that the teachings of governors and legislators, of min- 
isters and editors in the populist and granger states, 
should have led this class to think lightly of train 
robbing? Is it not logical that a populist statesman 
should mount his horse, take his gun and sally out to 
harass the ‘‘ gold bugs” and ‘‘ vampires” whom he has 
learned to look upon as his natural enemies? If this 
theory is not correct at least it fits the facts amazingly 
well. 

Of course the statistician of crime will smile at our 
amateur effort if we do not consider the seasonal var- 
iation of these crimes. We find that 75 per cent. of 
the attempts at train wrecking took place in the sec- 
ond three months of the year, and that all but five of 
the attempts at train robbing occurred in June. In 
fact the one robbery attempted in February may be re- 
jected as sporadic, and then we find that all cases of 
this one crime wer2 in May and June. Perhaps we 
do not approach these figuresin the rigat frame of 
mind, but they do no not seem to us occult. It is not 
until June that itis really comfortable for a popalist 
statesman to sleep in the brush, even with a blanket ; 
and the nights of July and August are so much warmer 
than those of June in the populist states that we should 
expect the crop of train robberies to be even greater in 
those months. Probably the question of harvest work 
does not enter one way or the other. 

Similarly with the attempts to wreck trains. They 
are most numerous when life outdoors is most com- 
fortable, but, as this kind of crime does not require 
so much exposure to the weather as robbing a train | 
the difference between the figures of the summer and 
winter is not so great. 

Having given the number of these particular crimes 
and what seems to us a very acute explanation of their 
causes, it is proper that we should suggest the means 
of preventing them. We will quote a letter froma 
prominent citizen of Fort Scott, Kan., to the General 
Manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, which deals 
with one side of the subject of prevention much more 
ably than we can : 


Some weeks since I wasa passenger on one of your 
trains with a ticket from Fort Scott to Houston. We 
took supper at Vinita, and were held up an hour later 
at Pryor Creek Station. Therefore this letter. From 
the commencement to the end I took considerable in- 
terest in the proceedings. I observed that few exhibited 
fear, the dominant sensation being curiosity. I observed 
that the robbers were not only poorly atc but had 
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more or less apprehension about results to themselves, 
the fellows at our car continually crying to those in 
front: ‘Well, ain’t you about through up there,” and so 
on all through the ‘*job.” 

_. Now, my observations lead me to the conclusion that 
if your company will run a 24-inch strip of boiler iron 
around the bodies just below the windows of your cars, 
and put four or five Winchesters in each car just above 
the windows in glass covered boxes, marked ‘“ for 
emergencies,” and post up notices in each car offering a 
reward, in advance, of say $200 or $300 apiece for ‘fresh 
dead train robbers,’ It a wiil see the meekness 
and apathy of the passenger disappear and the Ameri- 
can public will take care not only of itself, but of any 
stray robbers “ caught in the act ” along the line of the 
M., K. & T. 

The average traveling American thinks he has been 
robbed enough by the time the railroad and the sleeper 
company have both had a whack at him, and if you put 
the weapons in his hand the majority of him will act 
on bis ‘‘ man.” 

Add the more mercenary and, perhaps, more desperate 
fellows, who would be delighted to kill a train robber 
and make a hundred or two, and — will have ample 
protection on every train. Why, would not be much 
surprised to learn that many train robbers had * quit 
the road” and gone gunning for their erstwhile ccm- 
rades. Hoping there may be something new to you in 
my suggestions, and assuring you that it does make a 
man mad to be robbed, and believing that witb a fair 
chance any man will fight, I remain yours, etc. 


This plan we shall not criticise except in one particu- 
lar that seems important; a hypercritical person could 
perhaps find other defects init. We should prefey 
sbort, double-barreled, breech-loading shot guns, with 
buckshot cartridges, to the Winchester rifles which the 
gentleman proposes. A shot gun beats a rifle all to 
pieces for close work, especially in the night. It is 
hard to hit a man with arevolver orarifle when one 
must shoot quickly, under some excitement and in a 
bad light, unless one is uncommonly expert; but a 
child can shake a shot gun around with useful effect. 

But whatever the railroad companies may think of 
the proposition made by the gentleman from Fort Scott 
they will get good results by offering big rewards for 
train wreckers and train robbers, alive or dead, and 
by pursuing such criminals unrelentingly as long as 
they are outside of state’s prison. Finally, these are 
matters in which the states and municipalities have a 
great duty. Crimes of this sort, besides being partic- 
ularly atrocious, are disgraceful to any community, 
and the states and municipalities should pursue and 
punish those committing crimes against railroads and 
railroad property with as much vigor as they pursue 
any other criminals. It is notorious, however, that in 
many states it is found hard to procure the arrest and 
conviction of people committing minor crimes against 
railroads, and it is certain that in some states this is 
the case even with the graver crimes. One has but to 
read the newspaper records of the attempted train 
robberies to see the underlying sympathy with the 
robbers which is often felt by the people of the com- 
munities in which those crimes are committed, and 
even in the Eastern States train wrecking is lightly 
treated by the civil authorities. 








Judge Newman on the Long-and-Snort-Haul Law. 


The Social Circle carriage rate cases have again been 
made the subject of a legal decision, this time by Judge 
Newman in the United States Circuit Court at Atlanta. 
Ga. The Interstate Commerce Commission decided 
last November that the roads were violating the fourth 
section—the long and short haul clause—of the Inter 
state Commerce law in the matters covered by these 
cases, and ordered the rates changed ; the roads re- 
fused and the Commission took the case to this court. 
The present decision, delivered June 3, is, in substance, 
that the fourth section does not apply to the shipments 
in question, and that therefore it has not been violated. 
The Commission has appealed to the Supreme Court. 
A brief review of the cases as they were set forth in 
November (Railroad Gazette, Nov. 25 and Dec. 2) will 
recall the main points. 

The cases were originally brought by the State Rail- 
road Commissioners of Georgia against a large number 
of railroads and several steamship companies, there 
being seven cases inall. A typical case was that in 
which it was alleged that unreasonably high rates, vio- 
lating the fourth section of the law, were charged on 
carriages and buggies from Cincinnati over the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Western & At- 
lantic, and the Georgia railroads, to various Georgia 
points. The rate to Chattanooga was reasonable, to 
Atlanta, the next stage, low, and to Augusta, beyond 
Sccial Circle, very low ; but to Social Circle, 52 miles 
beyond Atlanta, but 119 short of Augusta, the rate was 
higher than to Augusta. The low rate to Augusta and 
other competitive points was to meet the competition 
of carriages shipped from New York and coming over 
the same.road from the opposite direction. At Social 


Circle tke rates from New York, on the east, and from 
Cincinnati, on the west, were nearly or quite equal. The 
Georgia Commissioners heard the case and decided that 
the roads must not charge less from Cincinnati to Au- 
gusta or Charleston (still further east) than to Social 
Circle ; but they were unable, of course, to enforce a 
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decision concerning an Interstate rate and therefore 
they brought the case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Interstate Commission confirmed 
the view of the Georgia Commission, ordering the 
roads to comply with the fourth section, in the rates 
complained of, or else file applications for relief, show- 
ing cause. In the decision of the Interstate Commis- 
sion the question as to what is a ‘*common arrange- 
ment” was not set forth with entire clearness. 

Judge Newman’s decision is a long one, and the 
head notes are divided into 33 paragraphs. We con- 
dense, therefore, only the essential points. These are: 

(a) Suits brought into court by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be tried de novo; the Commis- 
sion’s report is prima facie evidence, but the Court will 
hear any further testimony. 

(b) The Georgia Railroad (Atlanta to Augusta) had 
made no agreement for a joint tariff to Social Circle ; 
consequently there isno ‘arrangement for continuous 
carriage or shipment.” 

(c) The initial carrier at Cincinnati issued through 
bills of lading, but made the rate by adding to its own 
the local rate from Atlanta to Social Circle. The mere 
reception of the freight by the Georgia road does not 
make that road a partner in the arrangement. 

(d) Two carriers may use the same road but each has 
a separate “line.” Judge Newman here quotes Judge 
Brewer’s language in the case of the Chicago & North- 
western versus Osborne, delivered in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit, Oct. 17, 1892, and reported in 
the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 28. 

(e) No law compels railroads to unite in a joint tariff. 

(f) Freight carried to or from a competitive point is 
always carried under substantially dissimilar cireum- 
stances and conditions from that carried to or from non- 
competitive points. The principal decision quoted under 
this head is that of Judge Deady in the case of Richard 
Koehler in the United States Circuit Court for Oregon, 
July 4, 1857. 

(gz) It isnot necessary for a carrier to apply to the 
Commission for relief under the 4th section when the 
circumstances are dissimilar. 

(h) Social Circle is not discriminated against by a 
lower rate to Augusta. 

(i) The reasonableness of the rate from Cincinnati to 
Atlanta cannot be judged by the rate from Cincinnati 
to Birmingham, which had been forced down from $1.08 
to 89 cents by the building of a new competing road. 
(This last paragraph concerns one of the other cases.) 

It will be seen that the justification of the railroads 
is based, first, on the fact that the Georgia road was 
not a party to the through rate. It had notified its 
connections that it would not pro-rate on these ship- 
ments from Cincinnati bound for Social Circle. This 
is doubtless a good and sufficient ground for the de- 
cision. The notice was not sent until after the Com- 
mission’s order was issued, but that was soon enough, 
if it was a proper answer to or evasion of the order; 
though it did not cure the wrongs of the past and does 
not affect the justice of the case as it stood when heard 
and decided by the Commission. The notice ‘‘earnestly 
requested” connections not to make such and such 
through rates. This was not an absolute refusal to 
accept way bills that violated the terms of the notice, 
and the tone of the communication might be held by 
some to justify the conclusion that there was an in- 
tention to convey an intimation that no great regret 
would be felt if the ‘‘earnest request” should not be 
complied with ; but the Court picks no flaw of this 
kind. 

As we remarked in discussing the subject last No- 
vember, a road which insists upon its local rate fora 
shipment delivered to it by another road is in a very 
strong position. For a court or the Commission to 
treat it as a partner with the other road insucha 
transaction, against its will, is the same as ordering it 
to make through rates, for which there is no authority 
of law. The local rate from Atlanta to Social Circle 
was within the sanction of the fourth section if it was 
not higher than the rate from Cincinnati to Augusta. 

But the Court did not rest with this argument, and 
went into a long discussion of the meaning of that 
paragraph of the law which speaks of through lines, 
through arrangements, etc. This part of the decision 
is substantially a repetition of the argument of Judge 
Brewer in the Chicago & Northwestern case and 
adopts the fanciful construction of the term ‘‘ line” 
which was there set forth. But Judge Brewer’s inter- 
pretations are forced, while Judge Cooley’s utterance 
on the same subject in the Boston & Lowell case ap- 
peals to common sense, and we cannot believe that the 
full bench of any court will fail to sustain the latter 
view ; but whether the question will ever reach the 
Supre me Court we do not know. In the Social Circle 
case this can hardly be called an essential factor if the 
other grounds are affirmed. 

But the most sweeping conclusion in Judge New- 
man’s decision is that wherein he holds that all trans- 
portation between competitive points is unquestion- 
ably dissimilar to transportation to or from a non- 
competitive poiut, avd that, therefore, a place like 
Social Circle, having only one railroad, is always free 
from the restrictions of the fourth section. In sup- 
port of this view be quotes from decisions in cases 
which we believe never involved interests of great 
magnitude, and therefore never were thoroughly dis- 


cussed. 
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As every one knows, this is contrary to the unani- 
mous view of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ever since its formation and contrary to the undoubted 
sentiment of Congress and of the great majority of the 
public at the time the Interstate Commerce law 
was passed. It may also be safely said that, as 
far as interpretation of the meaning of the phrase- 
ology of the law is concerned, the views ¢f Con- 
gress and of the Commission have been approved 
by the great majority of the people ever since. 
The Commission had to decide what ‘‘ similar con- 
ditions” meant, but, broadly speaking, its decision 
was approved when it said that competition did not 
always constitute dissimilarity. But the whole ques- 
tion is so difficult that we shall probably have no 
decision that will stand any chance of universal ac- 
ceptance until it comes before the Supreme Court. It 
is very easy for a railroad te argue that competition 
should always give it permission to make its own 
rates, entirely free from restraint, but the abuse of this 
freedom wasone of the reasons why Congress undertook 
to regulate railroad rates in the first place, and it is hard- 
ly safe to count much on the hope that a decision 
depriving the regulating body of four-fifths of its 
functions will be allowed to stand. It will not stand 
if the Congressional committees can devise amend- 
ments to the law that will accomplish their general 
purpose of strengthening the Commission. 








The Effect of the Silver Crisis on Railroad Securities. 


The action of the India Council in closing the mints 
of that country to silver became known on Wall street 
early last week. The result was a severe decline in 
the price of silver bullion. The last previous sales 
were made at 8114 cts. per ounce. The first sale after the 
news became known was at a figure 4! points lower. 
The decline continued until it reached 63 cts. The 
immediate result was thecalling of a convention of 
silver mine owners, which voted to close down their 
various properties. The statement was made at this 
meeting that the mines could not operate at present 
prices. 

I'he action was immediately reflected in the prices of 
tie bonds and stocks of those railroads which are de- 
pendent upon silver mines for a portion of their freight. 
As is always the case in a decline of this nature the 
stocks lust more ground than the bonds. The average 
decline for six roads, which are partially dependent upon 
silver-mining operations, for eight days, ending July 3, 
was 31g points. The decline in the bonds of these six 
roads, embracing eight issues, was one point, and the 
most radical decline was that of fhe Denver & Rio 
Grande 4’s, amounting to 544 points. Colorado Midland 
4’s lost but two points. This road is largely dependent 
upon the mining industry; the comparatively light de. 
cline was due to the fact that Atchison guarantees the 
issue. The declines of these issues are averaged with 
those of the Atchison and Northern Pacific, whose many 
ramifications render them to a less degree sensitive. 

In order to obtain the significance of this decline the 
range of prices on the stocks and bonds of six other re- 
presentative roads, not in the silver districts, are given, 
The stocks show a decline of a little more than half a 
point, and the bonds an average stationary condition. 
It should be remembered that the silver situation had 
been partially discounted by the decline of previous 
weeks, as set forth in our last issue. 

The tab les follow: 

BONDS. 





Last 
Silver reads. Ov’n’d. H’gh’t. Low. - sale. 
pe Pr ererrrtre cre 79 79 *76% 77 
iA Sy yp Aer es 45 45 4014 43% 
Denver & Rio Grande con. 4’3.. 85% 85he "7744 78 
Colerade Was 6S: «0.0.5 - 52 ccces 52 52 50 50 
Union Pac., Den. & Gulf Ist... 61 62 60 62 
Northern Pacific Ist 6’s........ 115 115 *111 lll 
Re - rere 99 99% 98 9916 
- © COMER: 6. 6ccc 61 62 60 61% 
Average decline 1. 
* Ex interest. 
Last 
Other. roads. Op’n’d. H’gb't Low sale. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 4's. 77 77% 76 78 
ys ee o* 41 39 40 
St. Paul, no movement 
Northwest “ i 
L. & Nash. “ = 
, fi errr errer er res 10014 100% 9854 100 
Wa Made cisiciendsisadees «oc 71% 71% €9 71 
STOCKS. 
Last 
Silver roads. Op’n’d. H’gh’t. Low. - sale. 
3 errs 2634 644 23% 213% 
Denver & RioGr nde........... 136 13% 10% 104% 
ig ki 4 Re kecs 47 47 35 36% 
NS Bo dn ucanxeaens 2254 23 19% 21% 
Nepthnertt Facies. ...0...<0scccce 134 1334 1244 12 
‘“ as ees 314 315% 314 325% 
Average decline, 34%. 
BONDS. 
Other rords. 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas, pfd. 19% 20 18% 19% 
Ri iaae tie cos cneseesc ane aus 6754 Ls 5 67% 
Northiwert........-.- .... 105% 0% 104 
Louisville & Nashville 663g 8 8§=— 2, 64 
Rr eee 17 17 15% 16 3% 


Average decline about 1. 


The greatest depreciation took place in Denver & Rio 
Grande stocks and bonds, as will be seen from the table. 
This is due to the fact that the road carries the greatest 
percentage of precious ores. In 1892 its tonnage of 
precious ores was 13.72 per cent. of its total tonnage, 
while its ore revenue was 22 86 per cent. of the total 
freight revenue. From an officer of this compauy we 
learn that should the ore transportation be entirely sus- 
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Pended, the revenues would not be reduced more than 
$1,000, 000 a year. Should the present situation continue 
fora year the company’s revenue would not be affected 
‘more than $500,000. While a suspension of operation has 
been ordered it is not probable that the industry will be 
generally suspended for any length of time. 

The Northern Pacific’s freight percentage of mineral 
products is 4.78; its percentage of coal freight, 14.65. 
Union Parific’s ore freights aggregate 304,178,000 
lbs., coal 2,693,702,000 Ibs., out of a total tonnage 
of 8,974,772,000. Atchison, out of a total of 8,761,765 tons, 
carried 1,767,267 tons of coal and 446,234 tons of ore. 
Colorado Midland, out of a total tonnage of 518,869, car- 
ried 101,957 tons of bitumisous coal and 161,238 tons of 
ore. St. Louis & San Francisco, out of a total of 2,337,- 
240 tons, carried 665,216 tons of bituminous coal and 
142,572 tons of ore. 

Barring agriculture, almost every industry in the 
Rocky Mountain states, not including California, is de- 
pendent to a greater or less degree upon mining indus- 
try, and the prices of certain agricultural products | 0 
fluctuate, of course, with the prosperity of the mines, 
To seriously cripple mining means that transportation 
interests, coal miners, iron works, handlers of general 
merchandise, and labor of all kinds would suffer. The 
extent to which the industrial fabric is to be subjected 
toa strain of this kind is as vet very problematic. A 
pertinent and comprehensive utterance on the subject 
comes from C. F. Meek, President of the Colorado Coal 
& Development Company, and Director of the Colorado 
Coai & tron Company. He says: 


**T believe that the storm which is now at its height 
will clear the financial atmosphere, and bring all inter- 
ests together for the establishment of a sound fiscal 
basis, and that under the arrangement the mines of Col- 
orado and the Northwest will run as they have hitherto, 
and ata fair protit. I look for the re-establishment of 
the mining interests of Colorado ina very short time, 
and believe that the present agitation will direct 
attention to the agricul tral resources of the state, 
whicn are immense and only indifferently developed. 
There is more money made in live stock and agricul- 
tural interests in Colorado to-day than in the mines. 
Besides, that state has more coal and iron ore than 
any state in the Union, which forms a basis for legiti- 
mate enterprises, with a market covering nearly all the 
territory west of the Missouri River. No matter what 
is done with silver, Colorado would still be rich if she 
had nothing but her coal and iron; from these two 
products of the earth Pennsylvania has grown im- 
mensely rich.” 


May Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in May, given in this 
number, includes 68 collisions, 102 derailments and 6 
other accidents, a total of 176 accidents, in which 66 per- 
sons were killed and 175 injured. The detailed list, 
printed on another page, contains accounts only of the 
more important of these accidents. All which caused 
no deaths or injuries to persons are omitteu except 
where the circumstances of the accident as reported 
make it of special interest, 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

But- Crossing 


COLLISIONS : Rear. ting. and other. Tot’l. 
Trains erenking & POW ones iccace 7 8 
Misplaced switch ...............06 0 2 pi 5 
Failure to give or observe signal. 1 1 4 6 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

PCE <u uscbounecse ews cause 0 2 0 2 
BERROUINIIIB 5 0:0:5cvcensccaseees ss 8 2 8 18 
MINE ssc cencecens becncue 12 5 12 29 

NN ia dkarus 2pSuncprtvebou meee 28 12 28 68 

DERAFLMENTS : 

Broken rail........ oe seeeees 1 Track repairers...... a tcoais 1 
Loose or spread rail........ 7 | Kunaway train...... Sbaanes 2 
Defective b'idge............ 3 | Animals on track,.......... 5 
Defective switch.... ....... Bh MM PINID so oie cls cieicisns 505.000 4 
Broken wheel .......00.. -«. Oe MMEMMED «55 c3in-as lossless sss 2 
Broken AIC ......0.00s000c000 9| Malicious obstruction...... a 
BrOKSn CTROK.....ccssccvcocse 5 | Accidentai obstruction..... 3 
Fallen brakebeam.......... 2/ Maliciously misplac’d sw’ch : 
Broken drawbar............ el MNS <3 oho 6 6c cic caneuesbiee 

eae ee 2 | Unexplained Snuasiexb eee awe 31 
Misplaced switch. ......... 5 | aa 
Unfastened switch......... 1 102 


OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
I IID cn cnnnh Wane eebvieen ves cdecens 
Cars burned while running 
Breakage of rolling stock. me 
SURE COMBOB 5 s0ccce. svvevevscs eM Nerarws punks eleawees ae 






Tota) MMSE OF MOMMA BINIB .oi.oios okeksdcveccevscessvcscecece 176 
A general classification shows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. acc’d’ts. Total. P.c. 
Defects of road...........2000 0 13 0 13 
pe of equipment........ 8 27 2 37 21 
Negligence in operating...... 31 9 1 41 22 
Unforeseen obstructions. .... 0 22 3 25 15 
UIMEKDIBINEG, .... 0000000550005 29 31 0 60 34 
Re cl 68 102 6 176 106 
The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
nares. ments. acc’d’ts. Total. 
Eee 25 3 49 
Freight and eee 1" $1 3 186 
Ee SOOIEE: 123 196 6 235 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
. Col- Derail- Other 
. KILLED: lisions. ments. accidents. Total. 
NS See 10 26 3 39 
Passengers...... ..... ceca 2 4 0 6 
Err Par . & 14 2 21 
TS Ee 7 “4 5 66 
INJURED: 
DRMIEDOOR, « cx0sscectansesoos 40 52 2 94 
PORGOMBOTG, « oscecscosevscces 12 55 0 67 
INNIS. sha vanctscanwacacn ce 5 8 1 14 
Total....... ee) ee . 87 15 3 175 


&| each case. 





The casualties to passengers and employés, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
killed injured. killed. —- 
Defects of road............. 1 10 
oe of equipment...... 3 22 5 3 
eet in eee. - 2 20 17 45 
nforeseen structions 
“Eee maliciousness....... 0 6 9 12 
Unexplained..............0 0 9 4 26 
Total sch ateraeat cage 6 67 39 94 


Thirty-six accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 24caused injury, but not death, leav- 
ing 116 (66 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with May of the previous five 
years shows: ; 


1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888 

(COUT RASPY Sane yr 68 = 61 67 68 45 63 

Derailments............... 102 72 80 56 54 75 
ther accidents ere 6 8 19 5 3 

cuGacawanse 176 141 165 129 102 145 

Eimployés killed Sade era 39 36 54 43 23 23 

ee Cre 27 30 9 22 29 20 

eaarte injured SekeRanee 94 109 98 102 84 58 

Lo eer a 81 14 58 38 68 $9 

Passenger trains involved 49 47 64 42 36 57 

Average per day : 

Accidents Vcsnsntes . 4.55 5.35 4.16 3.29 4.68 

= SERS 2.16 2.03 2.10 1.68 1.40 

NN ee 7.06 5.93 4.52 4.90 5.09 





MEA = cosacseaeagvecnvicast 0.476 0.379 0.504 0.510 0.296 
LS” a rere AES 1,553 0.939 1.085 1.490 1.089 

The distinguishing feature of the record for May is the 
number of ‘‘other persons” killed, of whom 15 were 
trespassers, mostly men stealing rides on freight trains. 
These fatalities were reported from 4ll over the coun- 
try. If the pedestrian tramps are increasing as fast as 
the luxurious fellows who ride, those fatalities which 
are not connected with train accidents—those where 
the tramp suffers but the train does not—must begin to 
be numerous enough to afford the farmers a degree of 
relief which will be appreciable. Of the tramps killed 
in train accidents five were crushed to death in a single 
car aS Sidney, O. OnJune 8, at Sheridan, Pa., five 
tramps were taken off from atrain and sent to jail just 
before the train was wrecked. 

Of the six passengers killed in May only three were in 
passenger trains, and one of these was an employé of 
the road standing on the platform of a passenger car. 
The other three passengers in the list were on the circus 
train which was wrecked near Tyrone, Pa., on the dist. 
The coroner’s jury held that this circus train was run- 
ning too fast; and from some of the circumstances given 
in the press reports we are not sure but the jury is right, 
but the engineer of the train noticed a disturbance 
under the foremost freight car before the derailment 
occurred, so that there seems little doubt that the im- 
mediate cause of the disaster was some breakage in the 
truck. 

Though the list of passengers killed is not unusually 
large this month there was one very bad passenger 
train accident, that at Lafayette, Ind., on the 7th, and a 
number of the persons killed there will have to be 
classed the same as passengers so far as the responsibil- 
ity of the road is concerned—that is to say, ney were 
rightfully standing near the track. 

At Little Hocking, O., on the 3lst, there was a butting 
collision, which seems to have been one of tlre old-fash- 
ioned American kind. The conductor and engineman of 
a freight train deliberately ran to a meeting point—or 
tried to—on time that belonged to an opposing train. The 
accumulated experience of two generations has reduced 
the number of cases in which foolhardy engineers as- 
sume to make meeting points by intuition instead of 
having them made in the light of the facts by the dis- 
patcher, so that it is safe to say that trains are run more 
safely than in the old times, without regard to whether 
discipline has been improved or not; but every now 
and then an accident happens which shows that men 
who take very dangerous risks are still in the service. 
Probably there are a good many whose nature is of this 
kind when out on the road away from telegraph offices, 
but who are quite exemplary when at or near head- 
quarters. 

At Allentown, Pa., on the 15th, an electric street car 
jumped the track and wrecked a dwelling house: Loco- 
motives ran into street cars at Bristol, Tenn.; Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Council Bluffs, Ia., one person being killed in 
A collision reported from Austin, Tex., May 
28, in which two persons were killed, seems to have been 
ona “dummy” railroad. At Martinsburg, Mo. on the 
25th, 19 freight cars standing on a sidetrack were over- 
turned by atornado. In the yard of tne Carnegie fur- 
nace, at Braddock, Pa., on the 6th, (4 men working be- 
neath a trestle were injured by the fall of some cars of 
ore which were too heavy for the trestle and broke it 
down. 








The Broadway cable railroad in New York City is so 
far a success, mechanically and commercially, judged 
from the standpoint of an outside observer. The cars 
run more smooihly than those of any other cable road 
with which we are familiar. This applies not only to 


the motion due to the track, which might be expected to 
be unusually smooth with a new track so excellently 
laid, but it applies also to the stopping and starting, in 
which there is an entire absence of the disagreeable jerks 
so common on other cable roads. In spite of the frequent 
stops necessitated by the heavy travel and by the amount 





of wagon traffic in a narrow and very crowded street the 
cars make an average speed of between six and seven 
miles an hour, taking the whole line. A few horse cars 
are still running and these probably reduce the speed 
somewhat below the average that will be made when 
only cable cars are in service. The latter run very full 
at all hours of the day, and the number of short trip 
fares must be immense. This, perhaps, is due partly 
to the greater freedom from deiay by blockades than was 
customary with the horse cars,and partly tothe fact 
that the cable cars are more attractive; they are clean 
ride easily and are well lighted at night with the Pintsch 
gas system. The daily newspapers, especially the New 
York Tribune, have taken occasion from this to lecture 
the Manhattan Elevated on its policy in continuing to 
use oil Jamps and not too many of them. In fact, it is al 
most impossible, and decidedly imprudent, to try to read 
in the evening on the elevated cars, Notwithstanding 
this well known circumstance and the sermons of the 
daily papers, the Elevated is at this moment having a 
lot of new cars built and having them fitted with oil 
lamps. As we have repeatedly said, it would seem to 
be a matter of public policy to light the elevated cars 
better. It is one of those little things in which the 
extra expense to the company would not be great and 
by which a good impression could be produced on the 


mind of the public. 








The paragraph above was written a few hours before 
the accident of Wednesday afternoon, which stopped the 
down town cable below Houston street for five hours; 
but even in view of that accident we have nothing to 
take back about the mechanical success of the line, The 
accident was the result of a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, which will probably never happen again. 
Indeed, its recurrence is so improbable as to be almost 
impossible. A gripman failed to drop the cable at the 
Houston street power house, and the cable was pulled 
off the 8-ft. wheel over which it passes in its course to the 
drum. This is an accident which ,has happened before, 
and which may happen again, but which is easily and 
quickly remedied by lifting the cable on to the wheel 
again. The cable was started and again stopped. 
Meantime a gripman having taken the cable 
at Houston street and gone to Spring street, two 
blocks below the station, before the cable stopped, found 
that he could not release after it started again. 
The cable on the up-town track of -the lower section is 
the hauling part, and itis paid out on the down side. 
On this latter side there was some slack due to a tem- 
porary derangement of the tension weights, and this 
slack made a Joop around the lower jaw of the grip on 
the car of which we are speaking. Obviously the grip 
could not be released. The car ran about 25 blocks down 
Broadway, picking up one cable car and three horse cars 
that it overtook on the way, before word could be got 
back to the power house to stop the cable. The gripman 
was very cool and alert, and managed to clear the street 
ahead of him of most of the teams, so that no one was 
seriously hurt. -Tie horses were got away from the 
horse cars, some of them by cutting the traces. The 
lower jaw of the fouled grip had to be broken off before 
the cable was released, but when this was done the 
cable straightened out at once, uninjured. A quite 
similar case once happened in Chicago, where the loop 
caught around the shank of the grip. 








The project of building an elevated railroad in Boston 
seems to be still surrounded by considerable uncertainty. 
The Massachusetts Legislature has passed a law lay- 
ing down a scheme under which the city may proceed to 
establish a “rapid transit” railroad, but this law has 
yet to be accepted by a majority of the voters of Boston | 
and the city engineer is now engaged on a statement 
with plans and estimates from which the voters can get 
a clear idea of the project. The main provision of the 
law is that it empowers the city to acquire private prop- 
erty necessary for an avenue, much of the way through 
the middle of blocks, from Causeway street, on the north, 
through the centre of the city, to Franklin Park on the 
south, about five miles. In this avenue an elevated rail- 
road may be built, the franchise to be let out to the best 
bidder, for not more than £0 years, at the end of which 
time the property shall revert to the city. The avenue 
must be from 25 to 35 ft. wide and there shall be no sur- 
face railroad on it, though it is to be kept open for 
pedestrians and carriages. The Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioners may allow a subway under this avenue if they 
deem it advisable. The northern terminus will be near 
the railroad stations. Starting there, the avenue will 
extend over private property or the public streets, as the 
Commission may determine, to Court square; thence 
between Tremont street and Washington, following the 
line of the alleys and back yards to near the junction 

of Shawmut avenue and Tremont street; thence cross- 
ing Shawmut avenue, following the line of alleys and 
back streets between Shawmut avenue and Tremont to 
Dudley street, near Guild row; thence to Columbia street, 
near Franklin Park. The bill does not say definitely what 
the geographical line of the avenue shall be from Dudley 
street to Franklin Park, but it does say that it shall 
not be through Warren street. The same law provides 
for a bridge 100 ft. wide at or near the present Warren 
bridge, between Boston proper and Charlestown, and 
if this bridge is built an elevated road may be con- 
structed over it and on to Sullivan square in Charles- 
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town. The Commissioners are also directed to consider 


the general project of elevated roads to various sub- 
urban towns. 








The New York Central is carrying its employés to the 
World’s Fair on a systematic and liberal scale. The 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central, as well as the 
Wagner Car Company, join the Central in this action, 
and a special sleeping car is run from New York twice 
a week. This will be kept upas long as may be neces- 
sary. Special tickets are provided, to be issued on ap. 
proval of heads of departments, and to include mem- 
bers of employés’ families to a limited extent, and a 
notice has already been issued offering these to the 
employés at the Grand Central Station. It is under- 
stood that the same privilege will be granted to em- 
ploy¢s all along the line of the road. Berths in 
the sleeping car are free, and meals are provided 
at half price. Lodgings near the World’s Fair 
ground have been arranged for at $1.50 a day. 
This action is highly commendable, whether from a 
sentimental or a busiress standpoint. A free ride costing 
the road one dollar is often worth five or ten dollars to 
the employé, and it is good business policy to increase an 
employé’s wealth in that way. for all reasonable men will 
gauge their appreciation by the value of the grant to 
themselves, and not by its cost tothecompany. We 
have heard of some roads which curtailed—or at least 
threatened to curtail—the privileges of employés in this 
respect, in consequence of the pressure of of the World’s 
Fair traffic, but if it is good business policy to grant 
passes in ordinary times it ought to be good policy at a 
time when the employé will especially appreciate the fa- 
vor, and it certainly ought to be possible to arrange the 
times of trips so as not to necessite serious interference 
with paying traffic. We understand that the Lake Shore 
has been jiiberal with its own mien in the matter of 
World’s Fair vacations. A press dispatch says that the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas not only gave its men free 
rides, but gave them each a two-weeks vacation. 








General Manager Hain, of the Manhattan Elevated, 
hasa personal interview with every new member en- 
gaged for the train or stationservice of the road. There 
are some 4,000 of these, and, as Colonel Hain has been 
Manager for several years, he must have made the ac- 
quaintance of nearly allhis men. This fact is called to 
mind by an article in the New York Herald of July 2, 
describing the “‘civil-service” regulations of the road. 
The New York papers use a good deal of paper and ink 
in attempting to show up the defects of the clevated 
road, but this article is certainly well written in the op- 
posite spirit. A very thorough system is enforced so 
that all but the most suitable applicants are rejected by 
subordinate officers. As applications are always nu- 
merous, a long list from which to select is always on 
hand. The Herald reports the pay of employés as fol- 
lows: 

Gateman—First year, $1.25 a day; after the first year, 


$1.50 a day. 
Fallin year, $1.75 a day; after the first year, $2 
a day. 
Agent and telegraph operator, $2.25 a day. 
Guard—First year. $1.50a day ; second year, $1.75 a 
day; third year, $1.75 a day; fourth year, $1.85 a day. 
Conductor—First year, $2 a day; second year, $2.20 a 
day; third year and afterward, $2.30 a day. 


The station men work 12 hours and the traimen 10. 
A large percentage of the conductors and brakemen are 
Germans, who, says the reporter, are well liked by 
Colonel Hain, being good tempered, efficient and gentle- 
manly. From what we have seen we can agree to this 
point, but we are bound to say that some of these Ger- 
mans will never be able tocall the name ofa station 
distinctly in English,even under the admirable disci- 
pline of the Manhattan. . 








Work on the elevated railroad of the New York Cen- 
tral in Park Avenue, New York City, has been partially 
suspended, and is likely to be somewhat delayed, by the 
refusal of the city to pay its share of expenses. Accord- 
ing to the special legislative act authorizing this im- 
provement, the city of New York is to pay half of the cost 
(south of the Harlem River) up to $1,500,000, and pay- 
ments are to be made as the work progresses. But on the 
first application for money the President of the Board 
of Tax Commissioners made objection, declaring that the 
law was unconstitutional, under the provision which 
forbids a city to grant its credit to a railroad company. 
To the lay mind this looks like a frivolous objection, for 
the projected improvement appertains not only to the 
railroad tracks, for the benefit of the railroad company, 
but as well to the street, for the benefit of the city. 
There might be a question as to whether the division of 

expense was equitable, but there can hardly be a doubt 
that the city is to some extent benefited. 








The two St. Louis bridges are to be operated in har- 
mony instead of as competitors, the officers of the two 
companies having made an agreement which will soon 
go into effect. This will permit the introduction of 
numerous economies, esp<cially in the avoidance of un- 
necessarily long Lauls to competitive points on the 
rival railroad lines controlled by the bridge companies, 
and will stop the schemes for duplicate extensions of 
track in and around the city. TheSt. Leuis Republic 


Jearns from President Taussig, of the Terminal Railroad 
Asyociation (the old bridge), that both concerns will be 
placed under one manager. This agreement will let the 
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Burlington, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 
other roads using the Merchants’ Bridge lines, into the 
Union Station. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Railroad Problem and Its Solution.—Published by 
the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, New York. 

This is a pamphlet giving a comprehensive account of 
the work of these associations for railroad men. The 
book contains a map of the United States dotted with 
red to show the location of railroad Y. M. C. Associations, 
and a dozen handsome engravings showing prominent 
buildings erected for railroad men. The list of asso- 
ciations includes 84 cities and towns, of which 11 have 
two establishments each, and one (New York) has five, 
though two of these are on the West Shore road, across 
the river in New Jersey. Among the buildings shown 
are the Madison Avenue building in New York, given 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt, the $40,000 building now in 
process of erection at West Philadelphia and three 
cottages on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the cost 
of which was almost entirely borne by the railroad 
company. The total cost of buildings used by railroad 
associations is $378,000. Testimonials of a dozen promi- 
nent railroad officers are given at the end of the 
pamphlet. These are unanimous in their hearty approval 
of the work, and the expressions used suggest the reason 
for regarding the title of the pamplet as an appropriate 
one ; improper lounging places are a great evil and the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms are a very effectual antidote. Presi- 
dent Ingalls. of the Big Four and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, says: ‘I often hear objections toit on the ground 
that it is semi-religious and not entirely social. This is 
one of the reasons wxy I like it. Itis the one controlling 
feature that has tended to make it asuccess. I would 
not object if our large and wealthy clubs had more of 
that element. The word ‘Christian’ is so comprehen- 
sive that it ought not to disturb the sectarian notions 
of any one; and the man that is not a Christian—in the 
broad definition of that term—I have no use for.” 








The Engineering Review.—The English technical 
journal known as the Engineering Review has changed 
ownership and plan and place of business. The office 
has been removed to No. 11¢ Cireus Place, London Wall 
E.C. The ownership has been acquired by what is de- 
scribed in tbe prospectus as “an influential syndicate 
composed mainly of engineers and ironmasters,” and 
the Review will hereafter be under the editorial manage- 
ment of Mr. J, Stephen Jeans, well known to American 
readers for many years as the Secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Institute and of the Britisk Iron Trade Associa- 
tion, and also as awriter on railroad matters and sub- 
jects connected with the steel and iron industries. 

It will be the purpose of the new management to pro. 
vide manufacturers, merchants, engineers and others 
with information as to what is going on in the engineer- 
ing world generally, more especially from an industrial 
and manufacturing point of view. The endeavor will be 
to present in a condensed form summaries of the most 
notable articles that appear in the technical journals of 
all countries. These will be classified so that they may 
be readily referred to, The purpose will be to make the 
abstracts sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader 
a good notion of what the article is and of its value, and 
where it is necessary or desirable these abstracts will 
be illustrated. It is proposed also to publish original 
articles dealing with the progress of engineering and 
the history of new and important manufactures. The 
project is a novel one and we shall be greatly interested 
in its development. 





American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Catalogue 
revised to July 1, 12 West Thirty-first street, New 
York City. 

This catalogue contains some new features, among 

them being the geographical distribution of the mem- 

bership, a calendar of meetings and the rules of the 

Institute. There is also a historical sketch of the or- 

ganization. Although the Instituteis only nine years 

old it has a membership of 690 in all classes and has 
taken a high place among the scientific societies of the 
world. 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, 
May 1893.—The May issue of the Journal contains the 
following papers: A Comparative Test of Two Types of 
Smokeless Furnaces; Steam Engine Efficiency, Its 
Possibility of Limitation; The Relation of Railroad 
Signaliug to Train Accidents; A Discussion on the Pro- 
posed Tunnel at Duluth, Minn,, and Some New Stadia 
Charts. The usual Index to Current Literature appears 
also. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Taylor Iron and Steel Company, manufacturers 
of axles, car wheels and steel castings for raiiroad and 
general purposes, have lately issued a catalogue calling 
attention to the car wheels which they manufacture. 
They are now prepared to take orders for Hadfield’s 
patent high manganese steel wheels. These wheels are 
water-toughened, and the claims made for them are 
great strength, combined with extreme hardness and 
toughness. As the metal is so hard as to make it im- 
practicable to tool it, the chief difficulty found was to ar- 
range the hub for the axle. This has been overcome by 
casting the wheel around a large wrought iron bushing 








so thin as to put no strain on the wheel in casting. This 
is bored out and a heavy‘soft steel bush turned to fit it 
is pressed in under 40 to 50 tons pressure to a shoulder 
on the flange side. This bush is then bored to suit the 
axle. The wheels are ground to a true circle, and it is 
claimed that their wearing qualities in service are such 
as to make it unnecessary to true them upexcept at long 
intervals. 

Attention is also called to their interlocked and 
welded steel tired wheels, a large number of which are 
now in service and giving good satisfaction. Notwith- 
standing the fact that when thetire of these wheels is 
worn out the centre itself must be thrown away, it is 
claimed that the first cost of the wheel is so low that 
this can be more cheaply done than to buy more expen- 
sive wheels which permit of replacing tires when worn 
out. 


Cold Saw Cutting-off Machines. Newton Machine 
Tool Works, Twenty-fourth and Wood streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works are well known 

builders of specialties in metal- working machinery, and 

the catalogue just issued is particularly interesting in 
its illustrations of cold saws. Eighteen dierent ma- 
chines of this sort are shown. One of them is a bar saw 
in various sizes, cutting up to 12in. in diameter for 
round bars. Another one, especially designed for heavy 
forgings and weighing about 40,000 1bs., has a saw 58 in. in 
diameter and will cut round bars up to 19 in., and square 
bars up to18. An armor-plate cutting-off machine is 
shown, designed for trimming the edges of armor-plate 
which will cut work up to10 in. in height and 13 ft, 
long. These are but a few of the many interesting ex- 

amples shown. The catalogue has an index and has 29 

pazes of testimonial letters from concerns using the 

machines. 





World's Fair Exhibit of the C. W. Hunt Company — 
We have reeeived from this company a pamphlet of 
eight pages describing briefly its exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, This consists of models of an automatic railroad 
and of a coal elevator, and full-size exhibits of the sys- 
tems of track and rolling stock designed and manufac- 
tured by the C. W. Hunt Company under the name of 
‘industrial railways.” Also of sectional track for nar. 
row gauge railroads; a steam shovel; conveyors and 
various other devices for handling material on wharfs, 
in yards and in factories. The company issues at the 
same time an abstract of its catalogues of industrial 
railroad material and various lifting and conveying de- 
vices, 


The Keuffel & Esser Company has issued a new de- 
scriptive price list of improved eurveying instruments, 
in which are illustrated some late designs of transits, 
levels, etc. Improvements have been introduced in many 
important parts, making the instruments more accurate, 
reliable and stronger than previously constructed, and 
embodying the latest and most perfect means of obtain- 
ing delicacy and precision in adjustment as well as 
accuracy in their graduated parts, This catalogue shows 
in detail a number of the improvements made, and will 
doubtless be of interest to surveyors and civil engi- 
neers. 


Insulated Cables and Wires.—The Okonite Co., 13 
Park Row, New York, has justissued price list No. 6 of 
cables for aerial, underground and submarine service 
and insulated wires of every description for electric cir- 
cuits. It is a pamphlet of 55 pages, and among other 
things calis especial attention to the three grades’ or 
degrees of insulation for low, medium and high tension 
currents. 








Railroad Matters in Chicago. 


Freight Receipts.—The feature of the inward traffic 
of the railroads radiating from Chicago to the agricul- 
tural sections was the increased grain traffic, instead of 
the shrinkage that had generally been expected. Com- 
pared with the preceding week, the deliveries of grain 
here by the lines mentioned increased 3,375,000 bushels, 
they were also 1,266,000 bushels over the closing week in 
June last year, and 3,691,000 bushels greater than the 
corresponding week in 1891. The flour and live stock 
traffic was also larger than anticipated, and good gains 
were shown in miscellaneous products over the preced- 
ing week and closing one in June last year. But despite 
the inereased traffic the roads could handle double the 
business they are now carrying without making extra 
exertions. In fact they were never so well provided 
with motive power and freight cars as at present. It is 
therefore safe to say that when the autumn business 
comes they are not likely to find it necessary to order 
any considerable number of locomotives and cars to 
meet the demand for transportation. The car account- 
ant of the Burlington, referring to the present business, 
said that his road had 4,000 idle freight cars, being nearly 
18 per cent. of its equipment, and he saw nothing to war 
rant an opinion that there would be any call for them 
until the new crop of small grain begins to move freely 
The other lines are in much the same condition asthe C., 
B. & Q. They may not have as much idle rolling stock, 
because only two other roads entering Chicage are so 
well equipped. In this connectior it is proper to state 
that the reports of the roads so far as given out show 
that the Burlingto p is handling its full share of Chica- 
go business. 

The movement of out freight is scarcely as large as a 
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week ago, and no improvement in that line can be 
looked for the coming five or six weeks. But while 
business in that direction is expected to be small 
until the fall trade opens there are good reasons for 
supposing that it will maintain the customary summer 
average, The outlook for the growing crops is also such 
as toencourage one to look for a large freight traffic the 
closing four months of the year. 

Passenger Traffic.—The only change in the passenger 
traffic during the week was the heavy increase over 
nearly all roads. Officers of the C., B. & Q., Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and Northwestern stated that although they could 
scarcely say that every passenger coach on their line 
was in commission, the number idle was very small. 
They further stated that the heavy travel at tae close 
of the week, coupled with advices from representative 
roads at distant points admonished them that they were 
likely to have all the business they can handle the week 
just opening. 

The question of cheap fares from points west of the 
Missouri was brought prominently before all the trans- 
Missouri roads by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe o ffi- 
cers who, as stated in last week’s letter to the Railroad 
Gazette, are anxious to utilize over 100 passenger coaches 
now idle, and which will not be wanted unless lower 
rates are made. The purpose of the Santa Fe people is 
to establish a system of excursion rates from all points 
reached by it and other Chicago roads in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Colorado and Nebraska at one to one and a fourth 
fare for the round trip. With the possible exception of 
the Chicago & Great Western the other lines are not 
favorable to the move. In fact they see nothing to jus- 
tify it so long as they can fill their cars at present rates, 
which every practical officer knows are as low as they 
should be. It is also difficult to understand why people 
in Kansas will not come at present fares while Colorado 
is already so largely represented. But people make 
such an urgent plea for excursion rates that the other 
roads will probably agree to the arrangement, and if 
so the excursion trains will be put on about the middle 
of July. 

Speaking of the cheap rates, General Manager St. 
John, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, said that 
by making a rate at one and one-fourth fare he thought 
the roads would make money, provided the tickets were 
limited to 10 days, but he did not approve a longer date, 
and would prefer seven to eight days. He should also 
insist on maintaining present rates for regular trains. 
General Manager Merrill, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, said he was opposed to excursion trains, for the 
present, at last. He thought farmers needed cheap rates 
more than any other class, and he did not think they 
would be ready to come in such numbers as to require 
excursion trains before Aug. 1. He also favors short- 
date tickets. Generai Manager Earling, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, was likewise unfavorable to ex- 
cursion trains until the farmers were ready to come in 
large numbers, and thouzht August carly enough. He 
also wanted one and one-quarter fare and short-date 
tickets. Like Manager Merrill he evidently thinks it 
poor policy to make low rates of any kind while his 
coaches are crowded at present fares, which he thinks 
reasonable. It is evident that the managers fear the 
ticket problem will be a troublesome one. Those roads 
which are working their passenger equipment close to 
its capacity also dread to see rates disturbed by even ex- 
cursion trains, preferring to let well enough alone. 

The southeastern and eastern trunk lines have al- 
ready adopted an irregular excursion system, and while 
some trains come full and are run in sections, others are 
reported as not altogether satisfactory, especially on the 
southeastern lines. 

The Outlook.—A dispatch from Topeka, K an., states 
that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe management has 
discharged 20 per cent. of its shop force there, and at all 
points in Kansas, and that the reduction on the Color- 
ado Midland is 50 percent. The reason assigned is that 
the volume of business being moved is not sufficient to 
pav operating expenses, and that the Santa Fe has 10,000 
idle cars on its Kansas division. The small grain crops 
in western Kansas are also reported very poor, hence 
there is no prospect of increased traffic until the coming 
corn crop is ready for market. The other big lines both 
east and west of the Missouri River are also said to be 
retrenching whenever they can do so without prejudice 
to the service. A manager recently remarked that he 
was not carrying a force of idle employés in any of his 

‘ departments, as he was not disposed to employ a large 
force to handle a decreasing traffic. 

Judging from the character and number of telegrams 
received here the past week from the East, asking as to 
the effect that the closing of the silver mines in the 
Western states and territories will have on the earnings 
of railroads having lines west of the Missouri, Eastern 
owners of such railroad property were greatly disturbed 
by the prospective decrease in its earning ability. The 
suspension of mining operations in the section named 
will bring little injury to any railroads that are not 
mainly dependent on hauling ore fron the mines and 
supplies to the camps. The only injury to the Atchison 
and other through systems will be the loss on traffic de- 
rived from carrying supplies to the roads traversing the 
mining districts proper, and such business constitutes a 
very moderate percentage of their traffic. The supposi- 
tion {that Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, New 





Mexico and other silver-producing states are solely de- 
pendent on the mining of that metal for their prosperity 
is also erroneous. Quite the reverse, it is only one of the 
factors constituting their industries, hence, while they 
will feel its loss just as an agricultural state does the 
deficiency in the yield of any particular cereal, they will 
not, assome predict, be deserted by their population 
and again become the home of the Indian. 

Track Elevation.—The railroads and City Council are 
still at variance on the question of track elevation. The 
proposition for an elevated track recently furnished 
jointly by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific appears to be very un- 
satisfactory to the Council committee having the elevated 
track ordinance in charge, but the railroad officers state 
that it is the only system practicable. They furtherstate 
that the proposition of the Council to compel them to 
pay the entire expense of track elevation and claims for 
damages to abutting property is absurd. Referring to 
the same subject the manager of another road said: 
‘*The railroad companies have closely considered the 
cost of elevating tracks and fully appreciate the fact 
that insurmountable financial difficulties are in the way, 
and if an effort is made to compel a compliance with 
the present ordinance, the courts will be asked to in- 
terfere. Mayor Harrison has repeatedly stated to the 
Council that, aside from pecuniary consideration, there 
were engineering difficulties which rendered track ele- 
vation as proposed in the ordinance impossible, but 
from the fact that noattempt has been made in the 
Council to correct the defects, it looks as though the 
Aldermen desire to forcean issue. If so, they will go 
into court with a bad case.” : 

Traffic Statistics.—The receipts of live stock at Chicago 
for the first half of the current year and same time in 
1892 compare as follows : 








1893, _ 1892, 
cars. cars. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 5,321 6.713 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.............. 8,461 34,362 
Chicago, ys AGIA Gr CONTIG i:6 dei vievnees 14.556 17,984 
ERUORMONG DURUOI: ooaiescnea hei wsnsscasdices . 11,234 9,25: 
Chicago & nis mac si tot ig aiciativeaniciare iso’ voce 17,228 32,450 
Chicago & Fastern IIlinois................0. 2,115 2,003 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............ 19,496 22,431 
Chicago & Great Westera........... pakeen ne 4,805 5,174 
ET AN INK iicipncases. onl @ a: Sas nodes eeue 10,278 14,148 
NEE 0.5.0 Dicnckivefeghseasnean west asees see 0,129 6,843 
Wrinconein OONtEAl 6.06625 ssecaesen does sconne 625 65 
WUE RI. 5c /oscscwararereoreseenepes cence 124,198 152,026 


The following were the shipments of live stock over 
the eastbound trunk lines from Chicago for the first six 
months in 1893 and 1892: 


1893. . 
RTUIIONS Be IO soins ocoaecescene sss soeeeee 6,395 2,658 
RUPCRNDOIEG BUNID:. «60 95s.e40 sinuu'ssgtesesis: beeen es 1,359 ° 1,880 
Chicago & Grand Trunk... ........ccccsscess 5,464 7,4 
PED IU DEO oc 85 :5:dsicg on ss sad ven sel debuwisse sees 11,791 13,374 
MNT ERT MORMAEIDID 5 a sianichreprleusenlss eels eles ersion's 12,333 5,334 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. . .......... 3,091 10,125 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.......... 6,309 43! 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.......... 881 1,131 
DOtAIOBES sacs ssewaiab aes eeenk ase nes ee 47,623 49,338 


The receipts of flour and grain at Chicago by 11 lead- 
ing Western roads from Jan. 1 to June 30 for two years 
compare a as follows : 


06| showing two remarkable castings. 

















| 1893. | 1892. 

| Flour. , Grain. Flour. Grain. 

bbls. Rang bbls. bush. 

CE RG INE ack aicwascyinn 68,047. 2,000 73,243 | 2,611,000 
BAO ss caten, sasseennwe 7,530 Perigsy 560 | 1,747,000 
oS) OR RE 28. eee | 25,850 | 3,667,000 17,250 | 3,184,000 
Oe OS 7 res 49,548 | 5,906,000 48,359 | 3. 975,00 
SO ae RNIN rosie as.ceaoe | 1,617 825,000 21,025 582.000 
Ek Ye) eae ee | 4,200 i ee 575 000 
C5, As Oe SHOP, 50 ceases 75 875 | 2,620,000 | 88,500 | 3,219,000 
WWRURGN 5. c5< as csncies | 6,800 | 770,0 11,455 | 676,000 
RS OW wccneis oc es 49,357 | 765,000 | 123,850 | 1,192,000 
RS ir 9 ee | 10,413 wary 1,055 | 1,946,000 
PRs Rk kc's. acd eaeo | 1,987 11,000 | _11,650 5,000 
TIMES . cccctcwaetane | 301,254 _ 52. 000 © 398,017 '19,712,000 
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TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co., of Brightwocd, Mass., 
has lately put in two 150 H. P. boilers, which will in- 
crease the power of its shops about 25 percent. ‘The 
blacksmith shop has lately been fitted for burning pe- 
troleum, and the company has erected a new building 
30 x 40 ft., to be devoted to the manufacture of trucks 
for electric street cars. 

Thomas S. Johnston and H. H. Lane have leased the 
car shops at Huntington, Pa. They have a contract for 
185 tons of castings for the State Reformatory and will 
make them at the old shops, 

Mr. William C. Baker, manufacturer of the Baker car 
heater, reports that he has just filled an order from 
the Illinois Central road for 35 of the flexible steel style 
of Baker heaters. The Flint & Pere Marquette has 
ordered four heaters, and many other orders have been 
recently received for the heater. 

The Duplex Car Co., of Springfield, Ill., has filed a 
charter in Illinois. The incorporators are H. C. Wilson 
and Benjamin Knudson, 

The Directors of the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ill., have adopted a resolution to submit 
the question of an increase of the capital stock of the 
eoncern, $50,000, to a vote of the stockholders. The 
stockholders’ vote will be merely formal. 

Iron and Steel, 
The stockholders of the Bethlehem Iron Co. held their 
annual meeting on June 27. The following Board of 








~|& Co. will be finished this summer. 





Directors was elected: Robert H. Sayre, Sr., E. P. Wil- 
bur, R. P. Linderman, George H. Myers and John Fritz, 
of Bethlehem, and Joseph Wharton and B. Borie, of 
Philadelphia. The directors elected R. P. Linderman 
President; R. H. Sayre, Vice-President and General 
Manager; John Fritz, Consulting Engineer; Superin- 
tendent, Owen Leibert; Assistant Superintendet, Rob- 
ert H. Sayre; Treasurer. C. O. Brunner, and Secretary, 
Abraham S. Schropp. 

The Illinois Steel Company has opened an office in 
Denver, with J. K. Choate as salesagent. Prices on 
building materials are low now and but little doing in 
the West. Contracts have been made to furnish steel 
beams for the Denver Packing Company building 
amounting to $4,000, and for one floor and dome at the 
county courthouse amounting to about $5,000. 

The Illinois Steel Co.’s mills at Bay View, Wis., em- 
ploying 2,000 men, closed down this week. The mills a 
Joliet, Ill., which have had 309 men putting in new 
machinery since Jan.1 in preparation for resumption 
later on, have also shutdown. The old North Mill, in 
Chicago, is at work on structural iron, and the mills at 
Ashlandand Archer avenues are closed, with no prospect 
of resumption. The mills at South Chicago, with 3,400 
men, have orders ahead for three months. 

New Stations and Shops. 
The new machine shop of the Coe Brass Mfg. Co. will 
be 40 ft. wide and 300 ft. long, two stories high. The 
building is designed and built by the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co., of East Berlin, Conn., and will be covered with its 
patent anti-condensation corrugated iron roofing. 

The shops of the Carolina Central, at Laurinburg, S.C., 
are to be transferred from that town and consolidated 
with otber shops at the Seaboard Air Line system at 
Raleigh, N. C., and Abbeville, S. C. 

Signals on the New York Central, 
The block system is nowin use on the New York Central 
& Hudson River road continuously from New York to 


9} De Witt, just east of Syracuse,and from Rochester to 


Buffalo, leaving from Syracuse to Rochester, which will 
be put into operation during the month of July. The 
contract for the block signals from North Buffalo Junc- 
tion to Suspension Bridge has been let to the Union 


“ Switch & Signal Company, the contract covering inter- 


locking at North Buffalo Junction and North Tonawanda, 
The interlocking at North Buffalo Junction requires 


70 levers. 
Steel Castings. 


We have received from the Midvale Steel Company, of 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, illustrations from photographs 
One of them is a 
frame for a hydraulie riveter, made for Messrs. Bement, 
Miles & Co. The shipped weight of this casting was 
22,315 lbs.; it measured 26 ft. 2in. long by 7334 in. wide 
at the widest part. It was one of a pair of castings 
going to make the frame, the pair weighing nearly 45,000 
lbs. Testbars taken from the casting before annealing 
gave the following results: 


Tensile strength, ~~ ese recat 
Elongation ‘ a . 22:67 per, cent. 
Contraction of area. . 41.07 


The other illustration i is 8 of a hydraulic cylinder cast- 
ing made for the Morgan Construction Company, of 
Worcester, Mass. The shipped weight of this casting 
was 16,594 Ibs., and the results of a pulling test of a bar 
taken before annealing were: 


. 89,660 Ibs. 






Tens'le strength per square inch................ 92,350 lbs, 
NORAD. coca vaiccwsderss <s tee cdowsmesecasece 2. 20 per cent. 
Contraction Of Area..........cceceee coe + sees 30.85 


The Canadian ‘* Soo ” Sanat 

The masonry work on this canal yet to be done amounts 
to about 70,000 yards and at the present rate (from 5,000 
to 6,000 yards a day) the contract of Messrs. Hugh Ryan 
This does not com- 
plete the canal, however, as there are subsidiary con- 
tracts yet to be let for the construction of the gates, and 
a swing bridge as a continuation of the international 
railroad bridge which crosses the Sault Ste. Marie 
River. It has not yet been decided what motive power 
will be used to work the locks, although experiments 
are now being made at Beauharhois to demonstrate the 
practicability of operating the gates by electricity. In 
any event the initial power will probably be obtained 
from the Soo rapids, which give a fall of 18 ft. Con- 
tractor Ryan is now using this power for the compres- 
sion of air for driving the drills and other machinery on 
the canal works. 

New Steamers for the Great Northern Lake Line. 
Press dispatches report that the Great Northern road 
will soon contract with the Globe Iron Works Co. for 
four more steel passenger vessels of the mode] of the two 
now building by the same company, but the new vessels 
will be 410 ft. long instead of 330. This will give a daily 
line of steel passenger steamers between Duluth and 
Buffalo. No work will be done upon the steamers until 
the first of the two vessels now building is in service. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which recently re - 
duced the working time in its shops, has now ordered a 
further reduction in expenses of 2) per cent., which ne- 
cessitates a considerable number of dismissals. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is reducing the forces in the Mecnani - 
cal and Roadway departments in Ohio. 

Itis reported that the preparations for the building 
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of the Unicn station at Providence, R.I., are to beat 
once resumed. This project involves a great amount of 
gravel filling and grading, and the work, begun several 
years ago, has been Jong delayed in consequence of the 
inability of the railroads and the city to agree upon cer- 
tain exchanges of land. It is said that a satisfactory 
exchange has now been settled upon. 

A sketch inthe Philadelphia Public Ledger of the 
floral decorations at stations along the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad claims that the several lines of that 
company centering in Philadelphia show more extensive 
iimprovement in the matter of landscape gardening than 
any similar length of railroad in the world. The main 
line from Philade/phia westward to Downingtown is 
ranked highest among the severa) Philadelphia 
lines. Besides the improvement in decoration at sta- 
tions considerable work has been done in beautifying 
the premises of the road between stations. 

On the afternoon of June 28 a robber, who attacked a 
train of the San Antenio & Aransas Pass near Brack. 
enridge, Tex., killed the fireman. The robber ran away 
before doing further harm but was soon caught. Near 
Wharton, I. T., on the 29th, a train was held up bya 
youth of about 16 years, but he was overpowered by the 
conductor before he had done any harm. At Omaha, 
July 1, Charles McClure, the leader of the gang that 
attempted to hold up the Missouri Pacific express near 
Omaha a few weeks ago, was sentenced to 15 years 
in the Sioux Falls Penitentiary by Judge Dundy, of 
the United States District Court. McClure was con- 
victed ona charge of obstructing the mails. Samuel 
4. Wilson, convicted of robbery in the first degree for 
holding up the Missouri Pacific train at Pacific, Mo., 
about a month ago, has been sentenced to 15 years at 
hard labor in the penitentiary. The notorious Henry 
Starr and “Kid” Wilson, train and bank robbers, were 
arrested at Colorado Springs, Colo., Sunday night. 
There was a reward of $5,000 for their apprehension. 


Denver Street Railroads. 

The annual meeting of the Denver Tramway Co. will 
be held July 6, at which time the tramway company 
and the Metropolitan, each with a capital of $1,000,000, 
will be consolidated, and the capital placed at $4,000,000. 
The floating debt will be funded, and ,the indebted 
ness of the two companies placed in first mortgage 
bonds. The corporation intend to build a fine office and 
terminal station at the corner of Arapahoe and Fifteenth 
streets, in the centre of the city. 


The World’s Fair Terminals. 

The terminals prowitee by the Exposition authorities 
for the use of railroad companies wishing to land their 
passengers at Jackson Park have up to the present 
time been used but little. This fact is not surprising, 
however, nor is it an indication of what may be ex- 
pected the greater part of the next four months. The 
principal reasons for the sleepy state of affairs at the 
terminal station are two: First, none of the railroads 
have commenced to run excursion trains in any number; 
second, all suburban lines are now provided with other 
terminals. The number of excursions is steadily increas- 
ing. The Lake Shore, Michigan Central and Pennsylva- 
nia lines have run a few trains into the station, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio began last week popular excursions 
from local points, landing their passengers within the 
grounds. That the number ot such trains will greatly 
increase there can be no doubt. For the past two weeks 
the average number of trains received has been about 
15 per day, of which number three or four are regular 
suburban trains in the Worid’s Fair service of the Chi- 
cago & Northern Pacific and Baltimore & Ohio. It is 
asserted on good authority that tbe Illinois Central 
has arranged to extend its World’s Fair service to the 
terminal station. Until within a short time the termi- 
nal of this company has been at Sixtieth street. The 
run has lately been extended to Sixty-third street, stops 
being made as before at Sixtieth street. The additional 
distance tothe station will lengthen the time between 
terminals not less than five or six minutes, making the 
time for the run about 20 minutes. This is quite an ap- 
preciable increase, yet passengers wishing to go to the 
lower part of the grounds are saved a considerable walk 
from the company’s tracks at Sixty-third street, and 
the time from the city is still much less than by any 
other means of transportation. Passengers wishing to 
reach the upper end of the grounds will probably be 
allowed to leave the train at Sixtieth street as at pres- 
ent. With the Illinois Central landing 8 and 10 car 
trains at the station everyfew minutes, and the large 
number of excursion trains from outside the city which 
may fairly be expected, affairs at the station will soon 
take on a more lively appearance. 


Assignment of the Madison Car Co. 


The Madison Car Co., of Madison, IIl., made an assign 
ment on July 1, to Paul A. Fusz, Treasurer of the com- 
pany. ‘The liabilities of the company are given as $918,- 
000, and the assets about the amount. The assets in- 
clude the plant, worth $500,000; bills receivable, $186,492; 
accounts receivable, $35,514; material, valued at $300 OL0. 
Tne liabilities include bonds to the amount of $8C0,060, 
bills payable, $514,033; accounts payable, $11,108; unpaid 
wages, $133,841. The above liabilities include bonds for 
over $240,000 delivered to creditors. The shops of the 
company are at Madison, Ill., opposite St. Louis, near 
the eastern terminus of the St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge, 
and the shops were built by the principal stockholders 
of the Bridge Co. The shops were erected over two 
years ago, and have been building about 30 cars a day 
the capacity being 50 cars. About 600 men are thrown 
out of employment, but as the company has contracts, 
which will require two months to complete, the works 
will probably be soon started again. 


The Populist Railroad Convention. 


The North and South Railroad Convention, heretofore 
announced, was held at Lincoln, Neb., June 28 and 29, 
Governor Crounse welcomed the delegates to the state, 
and Mayor Weir presented the freedom of the city. 
About 50 delegates were in attendance. Speaker J. N. 
Gaffin, of Nebraska, was chosen !’resident, and Milton 
Parks, editor of the Dallas (Tex.) Mercury Secretary. 
Various delegates gave their ideas on the North and 
South railroad project. State Senator Stewart, of Ne- 
braska, said the movement to build a railroad from Bis- 
marck to the Gulf, to’ be under state or government 


control, was a Populist movement, and the Populist | 


With the new order for 250 freight cars just received 


party was mighty enough to push the movement to suc-| from the Beech Creek, the Lebanon Mfg. Co. now has 
cess. Congress had appropriated $6,000,CCO to make a/ 850 cars to build, enough to keep the 300 men employed 
deep-water harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, but the con-| until next December, 


struction of a harbor would be of little value without a | 
North and South railroad tothe harbor. A railroad 
from the north boundary of Dakota to the Gulf could | 
be constructed for $27,(00,00(, and a tax of five cents an | 
acre on the lands of the ten great States interested | 
would, he estimated, construct the road and leave a sur- 
plus of $2,600,000. 

On the second day the formal plan of building the | 
road was presented. It was proposed that the road be 
chartered and the management of the scheme be put in | 
the hands of a provisional committee by March, 1894, | 
and that the charter should remain perpetually with | 
the people; that a double track be built from Topeka to 
the Gulf, and from there north, one line to Duluth and 
one to a Dakota point, with other branches as deemed 
necessary. The cost was estimated ac $30,000,000. It | 
was proposed that the road be bonded and the expenses 
of building and equipping the line paid with the pro. | 
ceeds. Several delegates urged electricity as a motive 
power, to be secured from the artesian wells of Dakota, | 
the rivers, streams and waterways along the proposed | 
route and the tides of the Gulf. The Convention ad- 
journed to meet in Topeka, Dec. 5. 


| 
Baltimore & Ohio Relief Department. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals has finally decided | 
the long pending suit of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 
Company against the Baltimore & Ohio Employés Relief | 
Association; the decree of the Circuit Court of Balti- | 
more city is affirmed inits main features. 

The principal questions involved in the case were as to | 
what should be the fund for distribution among the 
members of the relief association at the time of its dis- | 
solution and how those funds should be distributed. 
The railroad company had in its hands belonging tothe | 
relief association $184,000. Tothese assets it was con- | 
tended there should be added the sum of $100,000, with | 
interest thereon, which the railroad company had 
agreed to contribute tothe relief association but bad) 
never paid in, and also the sums paid out of the funds of | 
the relief association for its operating expenses from | 
Oct. 1, 1884, to the time of the dissolution of the associa- | 
tion in March, 1889. 

The railroad company had agreed to pay all of the as- 
sociation’s operating expenses, but it claimed to have 
been released from this liability after Oct. 1, 1884, by 
virtue of an agreement made with the committee of 
management of the association whereby the road pro- 
posed to contribute $25,000 annuaily to the pension 
feature of the association in consideration of it being | 
released from the payment of those operating expenses. | 
The court holds that this agreement, having never been | 
communicated to the members of the association, and | 
being beyond the powers of the committee of manage- 
ment was void, and held the railroad company respon- 
sible to the fund for both the $100,000 agreed to be con- 
tributed and the amounts paid for the operating expen- 
ses. : 

The result of the decision will ‘make the entire fund 
for distribution, including interest, over $523,000. But of 
the 21,500 members in good standing on March 31, 1889, 
19,000 assigned their share in the assets to the railroad 
company for the benefit of its new relief department, 
and their shares are decreed to the railroad company to 
be held by it in trust for its relief department. | 


Railroad Valuations in Kansas. | 


The Kansas Board of Railroad Assessors has given out 
its figures for railroad assessment. The aggregate is 
$61,000,000. as against $51,000,000 last year, an increase 
of $10,000,000, without any increase in mileage or other 
property. The Board states that the reduction of $7,000,- 
v0C two years ago was just, when comparison was made 
with the valuation of all other property, but in obedi- 
ence to the demand of their party (Populist) the valu- 
ation was raised as given. A press dispatch states that 
“*the railroad companies will refuse to pay any taxes in 
Kansas this year.” The assessed valuation of all other 
classes of property has been lowered, The increase in 
the assessment means an increase,in the taxes which the 
railroads will be required to pay, of about $300,000. Pay- 
ment will be resisted in the courts under the provision 
of the Constitution which requires that all property 
shall be assessed for taxation on the same basis of valu- 
ation. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Maine Central has just received six engines from 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works, They have 19 x 24 
cylinders. Two of these engines have boilers equipped 
with the Mack circulator. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works are delivering to the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 15 freight engines with | 
three pairs of coupled wheels and four-wheeled. centre- 
bearing trucks. The engines, although very heavy and 
of the Wootten type, are handsome. A feature worth 
mentioning is the additional cab for the fireman, fas- | 
tened to the boiler, which, although not offering the com- | 
forts of the regular cab, gives a great deal more shelter | 
and protection than the arrangement generally seen, 
fastened to the tender. The engines throughout are 
equipped with the latest and and best fixtures known in 
the market. The driver brakes are of the American 
Brake Co., style ‘‘WM.” Air issupplied by the Westing- 
house 914-in, pump, including the latest improvements. 
The combustion chamber, peculiar to the Wootten boiler, 
is omitted, the flue sheet being set back about 5 in. only. 
The general dimensions and weight follow: 









Weight on drivers, working order..... Se decsveaneas 108,000 lbs, 
SP * truck a ee See eadt dawenie. 28,000 Ibs, 
< “ total = We "eratnare daesnes 136,000 Ibs. 
a “ tender as ON aeddaced adacedee 72,060 lbs. 

ONT ics seo dedednckaiucstindavndes ceanctanes .. 2Lin. X 26 in, 

ES <cunccctee sacidé Wootten, without combustion chamber 

Diameter of smallest ring............ccecececcecees in. 

Firebox, inside.......... waecads a phdetueeer aces 96 in. < 144 in, 

Pressure carried............. ae 145 Ibs. 

Diameter of driving wheel... 62 in 


W heel base of driving wheels. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Westmoreland Coal Co., of Philadelphia, has given 
a contract for building 100 cars to the Allison Manufact- 
uring Co. [a 

The receivers of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 











Pacific last week contracted for building the 1,000 freight 
cars for which specifications were issued last winter. 


The Wason Manufacturing Co., of Bright wood, Mass., 
has just finished an elegent dining car for the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Co. This is the first dining car that 
this road has owned, and is to be used on trains carrying 
passengers to the summer resorts of the Adirondacks. 


| The car is 62 ft. long, the kitchen being 14 ft. and the 


pantry 12% ft. long. The dining room is 25 ft. long and 
seats 32 persons. It is finished in the old colonial style 
with carved oak anda ceiling of light blue and gold 
brocaded silk. This room is provided with antique oak 
chairs instead of fixed seats. The windows are double 
and the inner sashes are hung on a pivot so that they 
can be swung out to be washed. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Allentown, Fa.—The Pernsylvania Steel Company 
has been awarded the contract for the erection of the 
ironwork of the new bridge over the Lehigh River at 
Hokendauqua on the company’s bid of $26,027. Plan B, 





| six spans, was adopted. The masonry contract was 


given to Kuyer & Menges, of South Bethleham, for 
$10,010. The piers are to be built by the Jersey Central, 
of New Jersey, and Lehigh Valley companies. 

Viewers have decided to report in favor of a new 
bridge over the Little Lehigh at the foot of Lehigh 
street, the present structure being in a dilapidated con- 

ition. 


Brunswick, Md.—A stock company has been formed 
for the purpose of bridging the Petomac River at this 
point. The abutments of the original bridge are still 
standing, and will be used. Work will soon begin. 
Joseph D. Baker, of Frederick, Md., is President of the 
company. . 


Casselman, Ont.—Tenders for the construction of an 
iron and stone bridge or the River Nation, at Casse}l- 
man Village, Ont., will be received up to July 15. For 
particulars apply to C. Leblanc, Mayor, South Cassel- 
man, Ont. 


Cleveland, O.—The Board of Control has decided to 
erect a bridge over Doan Brook at Cedar Avenue, ata 
cost of $4,000, and the city engineer has prepared plans. 


Everett, Pa.—Bids were opened last week by the 
County Commissioners for the erection of three bridges: 
One near Hyndman over Wills’ Creek, consisting of one 
span of 125 ft.; one over Yellow Creek in Hopewell 
Township; and one in King Township, over Scrub Grass 
Creek. o contracts were awarded. 


Homer, Ont.—The eer res gg is calling for tenders 
for stone abutments and steel or iron bridge across the 
20-mile creek on the Queenstone & Grimsby Stone 
road, in the township of Louth. Plans and specifications 
for stonework can be seen at the residence of D. B. Bit- 
tenhouse, near Jordon Station. 


Norwood, Man.— Water in the Red River bas receded 
to its normal summer stage, and work will be imme- 
diately resumed on the new Norwood bridge, to connect 
with Winnipeg. Mr. Reid, of Montreal, who has the 
contract, says that the piers will be completed by the 
end of July, and the iron superstructure will then be 
placed in position and the approaches finished. 


Unadilla, N. Y.—The bridge contract has been let to 
the Groton Bridge Co. for $9,667. It is to be entirely 
~ Se pea iron and steel, and is to be completed by 

cet. 1. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—A contract has been entered into 
between the Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co. and 
Messrs. Leyda & Jolly, representing a street railroad 
company which has completed a line on the Ohio side of 
the Ohio River, and which has contracted with the same 
bridge company for the use of its new * Back River” 
bridge, for the use of the suspension bridge between 
Wheeling and Wheeling Island for the electric cars. 
The bridge company’s engineer has recommended that 
the bridge be rebuilt. This is to be accomplished by 
stretching two more cables, one on each side, to support 
the extra weight. The roadway of the bridge will also 
be rebuilt, making it about double its present width, 
allowing room for two street railroad tracks, two wagon 
roads and two foot walks. Work on the Wheeling & 
Belmont Bridge Cvo.’s “Back River” bridge between 
Wheeling Island and Bridgeport, O, is progressing 
finely. The strengthening of the piers is completed, 
and the falsework for the superstructure is being put 
2 piose. It is being rebuilt without interfering with 
raffic. 





MEETINCS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends : o 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, semi-annual, 
144 per cent., payable Aug. 1. 
—o Pacific, sewi-annual, 2144 per cent., payable 

ug. 17. 

Central of New Jersey, qu«rterly, 18{ per cent., pay- 
able Aug. 1. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago°& St. Louis, semi-an- 
nual, 114 per cent. on the common stock, payable Aug. 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, quatterly, 1% 


| Der cent., payable July 20. 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge, 2 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Aug. 1. ; 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, semi-annual, 
$1.75 per share on the preterred stock, payable July 11. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, annual, Mar- 
quette, Mich., July 20. 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Association of Railway Claim Agents will bold 
_ aa meeting in the Rookery Building, Chicago, 
July 11. 

Tke World’s Congress of Engineers in connection 
with the World’s Fair will hold meetings in Chicago in 
the week commencing Monday, July 21. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold 
its summer convention in Chicago, in connection with 
the World’s Congress of Engineers, 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will 
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hold its annual convention in Boston, Mass., Aug. 19. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
— its summer meeting in Chicago, commencing 
July 31. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold 
its next annual convention in Chicago in October. 

The Western Railway Club meets in room 730, The 
Rookery Building, Chicago, on the third Tuesday in 
each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, 
except during June, July and August, at 8 p. m. 

The American Society of civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each 


month, 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
-— Hall, Bromfield street. Boston, on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets at 78 La 
Salle street, Chicago, on the first Wednesday in each 
month, at 3p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building, corner Ninth and Olive streets, St. 
Louis, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month. at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
at its rooms in the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 


p. m. 

The Civil Enaineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p. m. Semi-monthly 
meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club. No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on the third Thursday in each month at 8p.m. 

The Engineers’ aeage A Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The 
Association headquarters are at The Cumberland Pub- 
lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col.,on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 
oniv. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
a Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of CivilEngineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every al- 
ternate Thursday except during the months of June, 
“— August and September. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Tacoma Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
meets in its rooms. 201 Washington Building, Tacoma, 
Wash., on the third Friday ineach month. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May inclusive, at 719 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 


Association of Engineers of Virginia, 

The summer meeting was held on the afternoon and 
evening of June 30, at the Hotel Rockledge on the top of 
Mill Mountain, 850 ft. above the city uf Roanoke. Pres. 
Charles C, Churchill was in the chair, with 20 members 
_ > ee present. Six new members were declared 
elected. 

In bis annual address the President took up the sub- 
ject of the development of southwest Virginia, dealing 
first with the historical facts connected with it in the 
last 12 years, beginning with the acquisition of the Nor- 
folk & Weature by its present owners, and tracing the 
growth of the road on the lines of a purely mineral de- 
velopment, and consequent general growth of pros- 
perity of the region traversed. Then taking up the en- 
gineering features of this development, he noted the 
principal works necessary to undertake in the penetra- 
tion of the Alleghany range into and through West 
Virginia to beyond the Ohio River. He made especial 
notes of the great Ohio River Bridge at Kenova, 
which has the distinction, on account of the thoroughb- 
ness and accuracy of the preliminary surveys for it, of 
being oue of the few on record where no change of any 
kind was made in the original location. 

After his addre$s Mr. Churchill referred to his paper, 
read last year before the Association, on the establish- 
ment of a U. S. weather signal station at Roanoke. 
After reading some additional information and corre- 
spondence on the subject a resolution was offered and 

assed, urging upon the proper authorities the estab- 
este of a signal station for the valley of Virginia in 
the vicinity of Roanoke. 

Mr. R. P. C. Sanderson presented a paper on the 
‘‘Proper Method of the Disposal of Sewage and House- 
hold Waste in Isolated Buildings Where No Drainage 
System Can Be Made Available.” 

Mr, Jas. H Fitts, in his paper on an ‘“ Evaporative 
Surface Condenser,” described a new form of condenser 
built by himself at the Virginia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Blacksburg. The more rapid evap- 
oration is procured by the passage of fresh air over the 
water surfaces in which the steam tubes lie in borizon- 
tal rows, thus removing the vaporas it rises and hasten- 
ing evaporation. The heat necessary to produce evapo- 
ration is obtained from the steam in the tubes, causing 
the steam to condense. The machine, as built, is still in 
a crude form, but enough has been done by it to show 
that it offers a practical solution of the question of con- 
densation of vapor with small water pg Ah 

At the evening session Mr. Wm, M. Dunlap read a 
paper on “Brick Pavements,” giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the methods used in paving the streets of 
Roanoke with vitrified brick. Considerable discussion 
followed this paper, and was followed by a still more 
animated one on Municipal Building Laws, the lack of 
power ordinarily given to the Building Inspector to con- 
demn and adequately punish violations of the law being 
clearly brought out by Mr. Clarence Coleman in a short 
paper opening the discussion. As a result a committee 


was appointed to draft a set of rules, which, after dis- 
cussion and approval by the Association, shall be offered 
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to the City Council as what constitutes a complete set, 
of building laws for the city of Roanoke. 

In the absence of Mr. H.W. Newby, author of a paper 
on the ‘Improvement of Virginia Highways,” the Secre- 
tary read it forhim. The writer's main aim was to ad- 
vocate the use of convict labor, under the direction of 
competent road engineers. A committee was appointed 
to take up this question in detail, and to frame, for pres- 
entation before the state legislature, a suitable bill em- 
bodying the Association’s views on the question. 

After passing a vote of thanks to Mr. J. C. Rawn, 
member of the Association, and Manager of the Roanoke 
Gas and Water Co., on whose land the Hotel Rockledge 
is built, and under whose direction it is conducted, for 
the very pleasant entertainment provided for the Asso- 
ciation, the meeting adjourned. 








PERSONAL. 


—Maj. John W. Green has resigned as General Man- 
ager of the Georgia Railroad, which is jointly leased by 
the Central of Georgia and the Louisville & Nashville. 


—Mr. T. A. Whitmore, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Southern California, with office at Los An- 
—_ Cal., has resigned, and the office has been abol- 
ished. 


—Mr. Joseph York, who was a locomotive runner on 
the Baltimore & Ohio in 1836. and who was engaged by 
that company to attend the World’s Fair in connection 
with its exhibit of old locomotives, is sick at his home 
in Meadville, Pa. 


—Mr. A.S. Dodge, Freight Traffic Manager of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, has declined the Chairmanship of 
the Southwestern Railway & Steamship Association, to 
which he was recently elected. Mr. Dodge was this 
week appointed Traffic Manager of the road. 


—Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, the Philadelphia banker, 
died suddenly on June 30 at Carlsbad, Germany. Mr. 
Drexel was the head of the firm: of Drexel & Co., of 
Philadelphia. He was also a member of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., of New York, and Drexel, Harjes & Co., Paris. 


—The directors of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
have elected Mr. Edmund Smith First Vice-President 
of the company, and he will take charge of the fioancial 
department. Mr. Smith was fora longtime connected 
with the financial department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 


—Prof. E. A. Fuertes, M. Am. Soc. C. E., of Cornell 
University, and Mr. Rudolph Hering, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
of New York, have been retained by the government 
authorities of the province of San Paulo, Brazil, to pre- 
pare plans for a. the sanitary condition of the 
city of Santos. The city has an extremely bad sanitary 
reputation, so bad that the reccmendation was once 
made tc abandon it and burn it, but this remedy was 
considered too heroic. The population is about 25,000, 
ad in one year as many as 2,500 persons died of typhoid 

ever. 


re W. W. Vass, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Raleigh & Gaston, of the Seaboard Air Line system, 
tendered his resignation as Treasurer last week. Major 
Vass has been Treasurer of the Raleigh & Gaston 48 
years. He is nearly 80 years of age and desired te be re 
lieved of a portiun of his duties. The resignation was 
accepted with regret and Mr. John H. Sharp, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., who is Treasurer of the Carolina Central 
Railroad, was elected Treasurer of the Raleigh & Gaston 
in place of Major Vass, who retains the Secretaryship 
of the Raleigh & Gaston. 


—Mr. Seth Hunt, for nearly fifty years in the Treas- 
urer’s Department of the Connecticut River road, and 
for 35 years its Treasurer, died at Springfield, Mass., on 
July 2, ac the age of 79. Mr. Hunt was a perfect ideal 
of the faitnful fiduciary officer, never profiting by the 
knowledge of the company’s affairs which his position 
gave him, and he was a man of strong character in all 
respects. He was a prominent Abolitionist before the 
war and an early woman suffragist. He was quite an 
accomplished scholar, though he never attended school 
after he was 13. He had been a total abstainer for 62 
years and ate no meat for 50 years. He had not been 
sick a whole day in 54 years. r. Hunt leaves one son, 
David B. Hunt, an auditor on the Mexican Central. 


—Dr. W. T. Barnard, President of the Chicago & 
South Side Rapid Transit Railroad Company, operat- 
ing the ‘‘Alley” elevated railroad in Chicago, has, as 
recently noted, temporarily resigned the duties of the 
management of the road on account of ill health, and 
has taken a three-month leave of absence to get a much 
needed rest. This road is now completed. and is well- 
equipped, with an experienced corps of officers andjem- 
ployés. ‘Lhe system of dealing with employés and the 
method of operating have established an esprit de corps 
that is seldom found onarailroad. The rules and reg- 
ulations, which are unique in many respects, have been 
noticed before in these columns. The road is now on a 
profit earning basis and the percentage of gross receipts 
that is used up in a expenses is less than that 
given in the published statement of other elevated 
rvads in this country, and is considerably less than the 
cost of operating street railroads in Chicago. This re- 
sults from two things: The complete and simple system 
of operating established by Dr. Barnard, and the short 
haul incidental to the peculiar and advantageous loca- 
tion of the road. Dr. Barnard goes to the Pacific Coast, 
avd will returnin October. Mr. Marcellus Hopkins, form- 
erly Division Superintendent of the lowa Lines of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, has been appointed 
General Manayer. Mr. Hopkins entered theservice of the 
Chicago & Northwestern in 1863 as brakeman, and con- 
tinued with that company until last March, when he re- 
signed the position of Superintendent of the Iowa Lines, 
which he had held since July, 1887. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic & Danville-—W. B. Hatchet has been ap- 
ointed General Auditor with office at Portsmouth, 
Va, to succeed P. G. Chamberlain, resigned. 


Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley.—G. Erickson, En 
gineer Maintenance of \\ ay, bas resigned, and has been 
succeeded by W. H_ Byers, formerly Division Engineer 
on the Pennsylvania. Mr. Erickson bas been promoted 
to a similar position on the Pittsburgh Division of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Denver, Salt Lake & San Francisco.—The articles of 
incorporation of the company were filed at Denver last 
week by ex-Governor Jobn Evans, William N. Byers, 





Edward W. Rollins, George Tritch, Frederick A. Keen- 
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er, J. Sidney Brown, Charles B. Kountze, Samuel H. £l- 
bert, John J. Rtethmann, John W. Nesmith, Roger W. 
Woodbury, James H. Platt and Henry M. Porter, who 
comprise the Board of Directors. 


Fulton Elevated.—The stockholders of the Fulton 
Elevated Company have chosen the following directors: 
James H. Frothingham, Wendell Goodwin, James 
Jourdan, Edward A. Abbot, George W. Chauncey, 
James O. Sheldon, Henry J. Robinson, Edward L. Lang- 
ford and Walter K. Rossiter. Thisis an elevated road 
in —— leased to the Kings County Elevated Rail- 
road Co. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—J.N. Kelley, General 
Foreman of the shops at Temple, Tex, has been ap- 
pointed Division Master Mechanic with office at that 
sy anceonenet: James Brady, who resigned on account 
of ill health. 


Jacksonville Southeastern.—General Superintenden wi 
Henderson has appointed B. F. Band Superintendent of 
Bridges and Buildings, vice A. J. Kelley, resigned. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—Beginning from July 1 this 
road has been operated directly by the officers of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Hereafter the road 
will be known as the Lake Superior division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. H. M. Bell, the present 
Superintendent, will continue as Superintendent, and J. 
J. Coleman, the present General Freight Agent, will be 
advanced to the position of an Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in charge 
of the new division. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—A c'reular was 
issued on July 1, announcing the present organization of 
the company. All the lines of the company west of New 
London are to be designated as the New Haven System, 
aud all the lines east of that point as the Old Colony 
System. H.C. Platt is General Superintendent of the 

ew Haven System. The headquarters of this system 
will be at New Haven. The operating divisions are un- 
changed. E.G. Allen is General Superintendent of the 
Old Colony Division, with headquarters at Park Square 
Station, Boston. There are some changes made in the 
operating divisions. What was formerly known as the 
central division is now divided into two parts, one to be 
known as the Taunton Division and the other as the 
Plymouth Division. J. C. Sanborn, formerly General 
Trainmaster, becomes Superintendent of the sacnth 
Division, with headquarters at the Kneeland Street Sta- 
tion, Boston. A. L. Ackley, formerly Agent at Fall 
River, becomes Superintendent of the Taunton Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Taunton. hE: N. 
Marshall is made Superintendent of -the Provi- 
dence Division, with eadquarters at the Park 
Square Station; F. G. Spencer is appointed Super- 
intendent of the Worcester Division, with headquarters 
at Providence, R.I.; J. B. Gardner, of the Stonington 
Division, with headquarters at Providence; C. A. Mc- 
Alpine, Superintendent of the Northerr Division, with 
headquarters at South Framingham; and J. H. French, 
Superintendent of Cape Cod Division, with headquar- 
ters at Hyannis. C. P. Clarke continues as General 
Freight Agent. George L. Winlock is made Assistant 
General Freight Agent, with beadquarters at the Knee- 
land Street Station. J. M.Williams is appointed General 
Eastern Freight Agent; A. D. Kendall, General Passen- 
ger Agent, with headquarters at the Park Street Station, 
and O. H. Rriggs, General Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Providence, R. I. The other officials remain 
as at present. 


Paducah, Tennessee & Alabama.—A. J. Welch bas 
been aapemnes General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
and will also perform the duties of Assistant Genera 
Freight Agent, with headquarters at Memphis. 

George McFadden has been appointed General Freight 
Agent, vice F. LL. Drake, resigned, with headquarters at 
Memphis. 


Philadelphia, Sea Isle & Cape May.—This road, 
formerly operated by the West Jersey, is now operated 
by the following officers: Thomas Robb, President ; 
Logan M. Bullitt, Vice-President and General Manager ; 
Thomas H. Wilson, Secretary; Board of Directors, 
Thomas Robb, John H. Wheeler, Willson E. A. Tennis, 
of Philadelphia ; Mayor James M. E. Hildreth, James E. 
Taylor, Dr. V. M.D. Marcey, Dr. James McCrea, John 
Halpin, Morris Bonney, of Cape May; Mayor Thomas 
E. Ludlow, of Sea Isle City. Mr. Tavlor will at once 
assume the active management, and W. Grant Wilson 
has been appointed Superintendent. 


Raritan North Shore.—The following are the names 
and addresses of the incorporators of this company, 
recently chartered in New Jersey: J. Rogers Maxwell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George F. Baker and John W. Wat:on, 
of New York City, Stephen M. Williams and Hiram P. 
Baldwin, of Roselle, N. J.; Samuel Knox, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; George O. Waterman, Red Bank, N. J. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—A. S. Dodge has been ap- 
pointed General Traffic Manager of the Cotton Belt 
route Heretofore Mr. Dodge has held the position of 
Freight Traffic Manager. 


St. Louis Southwestern of Texas.—A. B. Leggett, of 
Washington, has been appointe Superintendent of the 
Cotton Belt system in Texas, vice J. W. Dickinson, 1e- 
signed. Charles A. Pickering succeeds W. B. Groseclose, 
resigned, as General Freight Agent of the Texas system. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of this company held on June 
27 the office of Vice-President and General Counsel was 
created and R. G. Erwin was elected to the office. D. F. 
Jack has been appointed assistant to the President. 


Seaboard Air Line.—The offices of the Raleigh & 
Augusta Air Line and of the other subsidiary roads of 
this system are to be removed to Raleigh, N.C., and 
Portsmouth, Va. In carrying out this pier a number of 
changes in the titles of officers have been made. John 
H. Sharp, Treasurer of the Carolina Central, has been 
elected Treasurer of the Raleigh & Augnsta. Maj. W. 
W. Vass, formerly Secretary and Treasurer, continues 
as Secretary. Wulliam Moncure, Superintendent of the 
Carolina Central, becomes Superintendent of the 
Raleigh & Augusta Air Line, retaining his present posi- 
tion, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. H. Boat- 
right, Auditor of Disbursements and Receipts of the 
Carolina Central, becomes Chief Clerk in the General 
Auditor’s office at Portsmouth. James Maglenn, Master 
Mechanic of the shops at Laurinburg, N. C., is trans- 
ferred to Raleigh as Master Mechanic of the Raleigh & 
Augusta, 

Wabash.—Edward Shelah has been appointed resi- 
dent engineer of the Midland Division, with head- 

uarters at Chicago. Mr. Shelah will take the place of 





esley Vanderhook, who recently resigned. 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The tunnel through the foot of 
Maryland Heights, at Harper’s Ferry, . Va., which 
will be something over 800 ft. in length, is within about 
100 ft. of being cut through. The piers for the new 
bridge are well advanced toward completion, and the 
work of erecting the superstructure will be begun in 
August. A large part of the new roadbed along the 
base of the hill on the Harper’s Ferry side has been 
made, and also on the side of the hill well up toward 
Island Park. 

It is stated that the company will commence within a 
short time the work of reballasiing the line from the 
Ohio River to Philadelphia, O., with broken limestone. 
The contract has been let for a part of this work to the 
Daniel Baker Lime Co., of Frederick, Md., which concern 
has established aed and built a stone crusher at 
Rowlesburg, W. Va. 


Bellingham Bay & Eastern.—The company will ex- 

tend its road around Lake Whatcom, to connect with 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern at Wickersham, 
Wash. The construction will probably begin imme- 
diately. 
*~ Boston & Nova Scotia Coal Co.—This company is 
calling for tenders to-be received up to July 10 for the 
grading and masonry of the first 10 miles of the com 
pany’s railroad, beginning at the Broad Cove Coal Mines 
in Nova Scotia. Plans, profiles and specifications can be 
seen at the office of the Boston & Nova Scotia Coal Com- 
pany (Ltd.), 66 State street, Boston, Mass., and at the 
office of the Chief Engineer in Mabou, Inverness County, 
Nova Scotia. 

Burrard Inlet & Fraser Valley.—Work has been 
started on the clearing of the first section of the rail- 
road. This contract covers the first four miles from 
Vancouver, B. C., eastward, and is the heaviest piece 
of clearing on the entire line. Tenders for the other sec- 
tions will be called for at an early date. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic.—The tracklayers 
on the Texas extension crossed the city limit into North 
Fort Wcrth on July 1, the work recently having pro- 
gressed at the rate of a mile and a balf a day. The 
track will be completed to the Union Station by July 
10 and the line will probably be — for traffic July 15. 
From Bowie, Tex., near the north state line of Texas, 
and the terminus of this division on Jan. 1 last, the 
distance to Fort Worth is 70 miles. 


Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling.--This company has 
commenced the work of relaying its entire line from 
Lorain to Bridgeport, O., with new rails. The work 
is progressing rapidly on the upper portion of the line. 
The roadbed will be changed at points where it can be 
improved without great expense, and some new bridges 
are reported to be under consideration. 


Cleveland, Wooster & Muskingum Valley.—The 
contract for the long proposed extension of this line to 
Millersburg, in Holmes County, Ohio, was let last week, 
the contractors being McNair & Bracey, Monadnock 
Building, Chicago. This road is now operated as a 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio from bet ween Lodi and 
Wooster, O., and the extension to Millersburg will be 
south from Wooster, the length being 18 miles, connec- 
tion being made with the Cleveland, Akron & Colum- 
bus at Millersburg. The town of Wooster voted nearly 
$:0,000 for this extension over a year ago, and Millers- 
bu:g also voted a bonus. The right of way through 
Holmes County has not all been secured and that may 
delay the construction work. 


Cresson & Cleartield,—The work on this branch of 
the Pennsylvania is about closed up for this year. The 
main line, or Susquehanna Division, has been completed 
to Cherry Tree, Pa., and the Chest Creek Division, via 
Patton, to La Jose, has been extended via Mehaffey so as 
to cross the Susquehanna River at McGee’s and connect 
with the Cush Creek Division of the road, which hereto- 
fore has been detached from the Cambria & Clearfield sys- 
tem, and had to fe reached by trains over the Pennsyl- 
vania & Northwestern. Since the completion of the 
McGee’s connection in June, the Cambria & Clearfield 
now has an independent line connecting its Cush Creek 
and Glen Campbell branches with the Chest Creek Divi- 
sion at La Jose, and it is therefore ready to delivera 
large tonnage to the Pennsylvania at Cresson, and 
when the Ebensburg & Black Lick road is completed 
and in operation an immense and constantly increasing 
tonnage of bituminous coal will be turned over to the 
Pennsylvania at Cresson. 


Crystal River.—It was proposed to open the road for 
traffic this week as far as Leggett’s ranch, which is 18 
miles above Carbondale, Col., 15 miles below Crystal and 
11 miles below Marble. No ore has been shipped 
during the winter, and that stored at the mines wili be 
hauled as far as Leggett’s, the present terminus. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Tracklaying has begun on 
the branch from Crested Butte, Col., to Irwin an Ruby- 
Anthracite, and the first four miles of track will be laid 
poh prorat 3 as possible. This branch road is 11 miles long, 
and extends to the Ruby-Anthracite coal mine, a new 
anthracite coal mine that the Colorado Fuel & [ron Co. 
is opening up, with a capacity of shipping 1,000 tons of 
coaladay. The contractors, George Bell and Levy & 
Moore are working over 700 men on the grade, expect- 
ing to finish within two months. 


Denver, Salt Lake & San Francisco,—Ex-Governor 
Evans, of Denver, and other Colorado business men 
who have taken part in the citizens’ meetings that have 
been held in various towns in that state to discuss plans 
for building a proposed road to Salt Lake City have se- 
cured a charter at Denver, under the above title. 


Dominion Coal Co.—It is stated that the tender of 
Messrs. McDonald & McManus, of Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, for 10 miles of the Dominion Coal Company’s rail- 
road in Cape Breton has been the lowest and accepted 
at $100,000. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—Two surveys to the Mesaba 
iron range have been completed. Both lines leave the 
main line between Duluth and Two Harbors, Minn., 
about three miles west of the latter point. On theshorter 
route the work would be very heavy, while on the otber 
easier grades and lighter work would offset the greater 
distance. It has not yet been announced whether the 
line will be built this year or not, nor which route will 
be followed when it is built. R. Augst, Chief Engineer, 
Duluth, has charge of the work. 


Ebensburg & Black Lick.—The grading on the road, a 
branch of the Pennsylvania in Indiana County, Pa., is 
being pushed by a large force of men under the direction 
of Contractor Charles McFadden, upward of 600 men being 
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now upon the work, together with the necessary teams. 
This work will be finished as far as Coal Pit Run, a dis- 
tance of about ten miles, in August of this year, and the 
ties are now being delivered. Surveys are also being pros- 
ecuted as far as and beyond the forks of Black Lick Creek 
at Ritter’s old furnace, near the Indiana County line. C. 
S. d’Invilliers, the engineer in charge of this work, has a 
corps of engineers now in camp at the forks of Black 
Lick Creek, and they are developing routes toward the 
headwaters of the North Fork of Black Lick, looking to 
a connection via Dutch Run with the waters of Yellow 
Creek, upon which stream themost valuable coal lands in 
Indiana County are located. The company is also extend- 
ing its lines down Black Lick Creek, which presents a fa- 
vorable passageway for a railroad below the furnace in 
the direction of the Conemaugh River, with easy grades 
and good alignment. Coal developments are also being 
made by Charles McFadden and a company headed by 
Judge A. V. Barker, of Ebensburg, several drifts having 
been run in upon the “A” vein, which has developed a 
very superior quality of coal. 


Florida Central & Peninsula,—The tracklaying is 
now going on from the Savannah end, the work havin 
commenced last week at the juuction with the Sout 
Bound, in that oy The work is being pushed rapidly, 
and as nearly all the gradine has been completed it is 
expected that the road will be completed before the time 
limit of the contract is reached. The work on the south- 
ern end has been delayed, but is now completed to the 
Georgia State line from Hart’s Roads, Fla. 


Lafourche, Raceland & Lockport.—This company 
has been recently organized at Thibodaux, La., by Leon 
Godchaux and others, whose purpose is to construct a 
railroad along the Bayou Lafourche, from Lafourche 
Crossing to Lockport and Longueville, the lines to be 
connected together by a bridge over Bayou Lafourche 
at Raceland, where the Southern Pacific will be joined. 
Leon Godchaux is President, and Charles Godchaux 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Lehigh Valley.—The road to Harvey’s Lake and 
Bernice, Pa., is now designated as the Harvey’s Lake 
Branch of the Wyoming Division. Trains are now run- 
ning regularly from Port Bowkley, on the main line. 


Midland of Arizona.—The first and second mortgage 
bonds of the Midland Railway of Arizona were filed in 
the Kecorder’s office of Yavapai County on June 22. 
The road is to be 105 miles long and is to tap the section 
between Prescott and Phoenix. It is anticipated that 
work will commence at once. 


Nelson & Fort Sheppard.—Chief Engineer E. J. Rob- 
erts says that trains will be running over this road by 
Oct. 1. The work on the Nelson, or northern end, is in 

ood shape, the one difficulty og at Fort Sheppard, B. 

., Dorth of the international boundary line, where 
there is a mile or two of heavy work. The track is now 
at Pend d’Oreille bridge, and will be across by July 1. 
After Aug. 1 the work will be so advanced that the 
track can be laid at the rate of a mile a day. 
dred men are at work on the Fort Sheppard end. 


New Roads.—Henry Stephens, a 
Waters, Mich., on the Mackinaw Division of the Michi- 
gan Central, is building a railroad west of Waters, 
through Otsego County, which will connect with the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana road a few miles south of 


Elmira. The new road will be about 15 miles long, 
reaching a forest of pine and hard wood. Six miles of 
the road is already finished, and 200 men are pushing 
the work. 


New York & New England.—It is announced that 
the company will double-track 414 miles of its line be- 
tween Plainfield and Bristol at once, build a new freight- 
house and sidings at New Britain and three or four long 
passing sidings on the Western Division. The decision to 
go ahead at once with this work is said to be the result 
of President McLeod’s first trip over that division. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Early this week 
branch railroad from the Elk Hill Coal Company’s new 
breaker, located between Carbondale and Forest City 
Pa, was connected with this line, and ina few days the 
road will be ready to a material for the use of 


the new breaker. Coal will be shipped in about two 
weeks, 
Pennsylvania & West Virginia.—This railroad, 


which is graded from Bedford to Brooks Mills, Blair 
peer Pa., ready for laying the track, was sold 7 the 
Sheriff this week for $12,100. The purchaser was Harry 
Cessna, who represents claims amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Philadelphia, Sea Isle & Cape May.—The Pennsyl- | 


vania officers this week transferred the Philadelphia & 
Seashore Railroad, recently operated by the West Jersey 


line, to Logan Bullitt and his Philadelphia associates, | 
who recently purchased the control from the Pennsylva- | 


nia. The road is now being completed into Sea Isle City, 
N.J., and it is announced that regular trains will be run 
from Philadelphia to the seashore by July 15. The road 
now built is 23 miles long from Winslow Junction, on 
the Philadelpbia & Reading, to Seaville. The line into 
Sea Isle City branches off at Petersburg, a town near 
Seaville, and will be about eight miles long. 


Pueblo, Gunnison & Pacific.—The report of the 
award of the contract for building this road to a Pueblo 
firm of contractors seems to bave been premature. The 


road has been located soutlrerly from Pueblo, Col., for | 


60 miles, but this is all-that has been done. The route 

surveyed is through the San Luis Valley, but there is 

- present prospect of any actual construction being 
one. 

Raleigh & Western.—The tracklaying has just begun 
west of Egypt, N.C. The company is building a line 
from that point toward Ashboro, N.C., on a branch of 
the Richmond & Danville, about 40 miles. The first 10 
miles of line from Egypt to near Fair Haven is near] 
graded, and the work of erectiug the steel bridges, ant 
about 160 ft. —— over the Deep River is now in prog- 
ress. The contract for a second section of 10 miles 
which will bring the terminus beyond Harper has re- 
cently been let toJ. T. Pruden, who built the first sec- 
tion. The company is now operating the line formerly 
known as the Egypt Railroad from Colon to Egypt, 
N. C., eight miles. 


Raritan North Shore.—This company has recently 
filed acharter in New Jersey, the incorporators being 
mainly officers of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The line is to be about two miles long and is toextend from 
the city of Perth Amboy to a point on the north shore of 
the Raritan River in Woodbridge Township in the 
county of Middlesex, N. J. 


Rio Grande & Northern.—The engineers are now 
engaged upon a preliminary survey of this road south 
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lumberman, of 


of Van Horn, Tex., onthe Texas & Pacific road. The 
company has only recently been chartered. It proposes 
to build a road 35 miles long, from Van Horn south to 
the San Carlos coal mining district. The projectors 
propose to begin construction in about:two months. 
The officers are: President, R. E. Russell, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.. or Marfa, Tex.; Treasurer, Marshall John- 
ston, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, C. H. Murphy, Marfa, 
Tex., and Chief Engineer, G. N. Marshall, El Paso, Tex. 


St. Louis & Eastern.—This short line, which was 
built mainly to reach the mines of the Madison Coal Co., 
in Madison County, Illinois, was opened for regular traffic 
on July 5, and freight and passenger trains will now be 
run regularly. The road is 11 miles long, from Marine to 
near East St. Louis, the most important town on the 
line being that of Glen Carbon near the coal) mines,. The 
station in St. Louis is at Collins and Dickson streets, 
| L. S. Graves has been appointed Superintendent. 


| Saranac Lake & Lake Placid.—This new road in 
| the Adirondack Mountains, 10 miles in length. standard 

and narrow gauge, will be completed July 15. Trains 
| will run over part of the road on July 10, and the rest of 
| the journey will be made by stages to’Lake Placid, on 
| the Adirondack & St. Lawrence line. 


| Southern Pacific.—The company is arranging to 
| double track its present line from Los Angeles to Sarita 
Monica in Southern California. From Santa Monica to 
Fort I.os Angeles the line is already double tracked. At 
the Palms the company has a large force of men at 
work reducing the grade. This double tracking has 
been rendered necessary in order to accommodate the 
increased volume of business which this company has ac- 
quired by reason of the establishment of the new barbor 
facilities at Port Los Angeles. The distance embraced by 
this new work of double tracking will be about 18 miles, 
and will permit the company not only to handle the 
heavy freight business destined to Los Angeles and the 
interior, but will also provide better facilities for ac- 
commodating and expediting the heavy passenger ex- 
cursions to the beaches. The only other section of 
| double track road in California now extends from Oak- 
| land Pier, opposite San Francisco, to Porta Costa, a dis- 

| tance of about 11 miles, 


| Wilmington, New Berne & Norfolk,—The New Berne 
branch of this road, formerly the Wilmington, Ons!ow 
& East Carolina, is now in operation beyond Maysville 

| to Pollockville, N.C. The tracklayers are rapidly push- 

|ing work on the gap between Pollockville and New 

| Berne. A large force is working between those two 

| oints and track-laying has been begun in New Berne. 

| Trains are expeeted to run through between Wilming- 
ton and New Berne in August. , 


| Yankton, Norfolk. & Southwestern,—A. K. Nash, 
| Chief Engineer, announces that he has received advices 
| from J, T Pierce, President of the company, that 
the financial arrangements have been made for complet- 
ing the grading and tracklaying from Yanton, S. D., to 
Norfolk, Neb. Mr. Pierce is at presentin London, Eng. 

















GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The statement of 
operations published below shows the earnings of the 
railroad for May, 1893 and 1892, these figures including 
the earnings of the Colorado Midland. 

















Month of May: 1893. 1892. Inc. 
Average operated mileage .. 7,481 7,478 3 
Gross railroad earnings ..... $3,693,440 $3,251.161 $352,279 
Operating expenses... .. 2,219,289 2,025,634 193,655 
Net earnings.. ............. 1,384,151 “7,225,527 "158,624 
Net, rece.pts (est.)..... ...... 75,000 75,000 
Total net earnings........... 1,159,151 1,300,5.7 158,624 
One-twelfth fixed charges 

GE Ridatdedcuscsdvccvevenaas 919,000 917,000 2,000 

riick cwkee an cesancaess 540,151 383,527 156,624 


The report of earnings for the entire system, includ- 
ing the St. Louis & San Francisco, for May and the 11 
months is given below : 


Month of May: 























Aveiaze operated mileage-:.. 9,345 9,342 3 
| Gross earnings .............. 366, $3,949,225 $417,072 
Operating expenses.......... 2,728,898 2,456,380 272,518 
| Net earnings. . ............. 1,637,399 «1,492,815 «144,554 
| Net recepts (est.).............. 75,000 75,000 
| Total net earnings ........... 1,712,399 1,567,845 144,554 
|One-twelfth annual fixed 

charges (e8t.).....ccccsccce 1,194,000 1,192,000 2,000 
Soe ncavcddcccssecdoces 518,399 375,845 142,554 

| Eleven months, July 1 to May 31: 
| Average operated mileage .. 9,346 9,338 6 

Gross earnings................ $46,694,221 $43,366,037 $3,328,184 
| Operating expenses........... 31,936,021 29,504,718 2,431,303 
| Net CTU hii or emaevasrec 14,758,200 13,861,319 ~° 896,881 

Net receipts (est.)........00...- 825, 825,000 
| Total net earnings............ 15,583,200 14,636,319 896,881 

Eleven-twelfths annual fixed 
| charges (est.)..........---- 13,134,000 13, 112,600 22,000 

PIG F acecicascloscdencge 2,149,200 1,574,319 874,331 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The voting trust created three 
| years ago expired on July 1. The trust was formed for 
| the purpose of continuing the present ac ministration in 
| control of the voting power of the majority of the stock. 
| The trust included the Garrett holdings, amounting to 
| over 60,000 shares, and other large blocks. 


| Central of Georgia.—After several days of argument 


| at Savannah, in the suit brought by the receivers of the 
| Richmond & West Point Terminal Co , Justice Jackson, 
| of the United States Circuit Court, rendered a decision 
in favor of the Terminal Co. Justice Jackson holds that 
| the 42,000 shares of Central of Georgia stock owned by 
| the Richmond Terminal Co., now in the hands of the 
| Central Trust Co.of New York, as security for bonds, 
had been unlawfully restrained from the exercise of 
| their voting power, and accordingly dismissed the in- 
| junction granted by Judge Speer early in 1892. Justice 
| yackson also held that the receivership of the Central 
| Railroad should have terminated in June of last year, 
| when the new Board of Directors was elected. The Ter- 
| minal control of the Central, he held, was perfectly 
legitimate. His decision completely overrules Judge 
Speer’s course. 
Receiver H. M. Comer and other directors representing 
the reorganization committee of the company are in New 
York City to confer with representatives o/ H. B. Hollins 
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& Co., to prepare new plans for the reorganization of the 
road. The former reorganization plan of H. B. Hollins 
has been definitely abandoned. 


Charlr ston, Clendennin & Sutton,—At a meeting 
of the stockholders held at Charleston, W. Va., June 29, 
it was decided to issue $100,000 of bonds to run three 
— at eight per cent. interest. A statement was read 

efore the meeting, showing that the company has 
had 20 miles of road in operation since May 9, and 
that if the earnings for the balance of the year did not 
fall off $22,800 would be earned the first year, while 
the fixed charges are at the rate of $10,300 a year. 
This will pay the interest on the loan negotiated and 
leave a surplus. A considerable developiment of the 
timber industry bas already taken place along the line. 

. Chief aig «eg McDermott has a corps of engineers at 
work on the proposed 20-mile extension of the road up 
Elk river, but the work on this will not be commenced 
for several months yet. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The report of oper- 
ations for May is a very good one, gross earnings show- 
ing an increase of over $460,000, and net earnings an in- 
crease of $320,000. 











Month of May: 1893. 1892. Inc. 
ee $3,290,842 $2,822,974 $467.868 
Oper. CXpen.......... sevcee 2,181,457 2,049, 112 132,345 

POOORR: cacasectonshesas’ $1,109,385 $773,862 $335,522 
One-twelfth ann’l charges. 830,000 815,075 14,924 

ES ee ee $279,385 Def. $41,213 $320,598 

January 1 to May 31: 

1 a eee $15,683,329 $14,910,544 $772,785 
OPSr) OKPlD..... .>....ccccecce 10,932,027 10,252,312 679,715 

Not Oarn...o<.s.0000 auueer $4,751,302 $4,658,233 $93,069 

Five-twelfths charges...... 4,150,000 4,075,375 74,625 
NENG: 5 5s cba seesunsee $601,302 $582,858 $18,444 


Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western.—Andrew Brown, 
of Findlay, O., has been appointed Receiver of this road. 
by the Court of Common Pleas of Allen County, Ohio. 


Lancaster & Quarryville.—The seven per cent. 
bonds of this branch railroad, grnmentecd principal and 
interest by the Sag oy es Reading Railroad, fell 
due on July 1, but the Reading defaulted in payment. 
Nearly ali the bondholders had agreed to extend the 
bonds at four per cent. under the reorganization plan, 
and it is probable they will take possession of the road. 
The Philadelphia & Reading Company has operated the 
road for twenty years at a loss of $400,000. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Philadelphia & Reading Co., 
lessee of the railroad, reports the result of the operation 
for the month of April, 1893, as follows: 








1893. 1892. Inc. or dec. 
MER 5 icp scwae vananicre $1,512,428 $1,306,960 I. $123,468 
Oper. expen........... over 1,004,863 963,948 I. 40,915 
Se $437,565 $343,012 =I. $194,553 
Five months ending April 30: 
ANG IIR os in csckvcwccnescen $7,402,227 $6,945,007 I. $457,220 
OD ORDO ox 0scsces seus > ee 5.281, 5,658,324 D. 376,442 
DORN 50: csnwarnweaieeon $2,120,345 $1,286,683 I. $833,662 


Leuisville & Nashville.—The financial statement for 
May is as follows: 
Month of May: 892. 


1893. 1892. Inc. or dec, 
$1,761,613 $1,707,678 I. 








ee: Ee ee $53,935 

SO ORION 53 os 00 Seeder see 1,250,534 1,147,667 I. 102,887 
RI co canctsinke cen cesvas $511,059 $560,011 D. $48,952 
Eleven months: 

ee ner $20,€89,795 $19,519,525 1.$1,170,270 

rrr 13,158,703 12,674,580 I. 484,123 
OD is ccsucisckaxctes sh $7,531,092 $6 844,945 I. $686,147 


Louisville Southern.—This company, whichownsa line 
in Kentucky, extending from Louisville, via Shelbyville, 
Lawrenceburg and Harrodsburg, to Burgin, onthe Cincin- 
nati Southern, and from Harrodsburg to Lexington, and 
from Versailles to Georgetown, and which leased its 
mag | to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia in 
_ July, 1890, defaulted in the payment of the July interest 

on its $5,000,000 mortgage given to the Central Trust Co. 
of New York, trustee. The Central Trust Company, 
on July 3, filed its bill of complaint for the foreclosure of 
the mortgage and for the yey of receivers, and 
receivers were appointed. is $5,000,000 mortgage was 
given to retire 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds, aggre- 
gating $4,000,000 theretofore issued by the company, and 
to provide $1,000,000 for new equipments, etc. 


_ Missouri, Kansas & Eastern.—It is announced that 
the entire road from the terminus near St. Charles, Mo., 
to New Franklin, opposite Boonville, will be turned 
over to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
any by the Southwestern Construction Company on 
uly 15, and immediately opened for through traffic. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The earnings 
for May ana the eight months of the fiscal year are re- 
ported in the following table: 














Month of May: 1893. 1892. Inc. or dec. 
es ry $2,501,614 $2,617,565 D. $115,951 
Oper. expen 1,657,921 1,721,563 D. 63 642 

MOD 555 vinynes 90 $843,693 $896,002 D. $52,309 
Due leased lines..... .... 223,308 209,024 I, 24,284 

PIE OUR oiicss dander ons $610,385 $686,978 D. $76,593 

Oct. 1 to May 31: 1892-93. 1891-92. Ine. or dec. 
Gross earn..... > . $19,700,546 $20,250,205 D. $549,659 
Oper. expen....... .». 13,252,668 13,849.788 D. 597,120 

re $6,447,878 $6,400,417 I. $47,461 
Due leased lines......... 1,769,085 1,734,472 1, 34,613 

GE MARD nicks cs ovecdeeedy $4,678,793 $4,665,945 I. $12,848 


Paragould & Buffalo Island.—H. Wrape, of St. 
Louis, and J. B. Holman have sold their stock in the 
railroad to J. F. Hasty & Sons., Bertig Bro., of Para- 
gould, Ark., and C. M. Watkins, of Little Rock. The 
new owners are now making arrangements to change 
the gauge to standard. The road goes through fine 
timber lands in Arkansas. The present management 
will build a bridge across the St. Francis River and ex- 
tend the road into Missouri. 


Pennsylvania.—The earnings show a gratifying im- 
provement for the month of May. The increase in the 
gross earnings was about seven per cent., but the oper- 
ating expenses were reduced. The figures follow: 

Eastern lines for May. Inc. or dec. 


1893. 1892. 
Gro8s CATD.........+0+00 eeees $6,061,286 $5,679,244 I. $382,042 
Oper. expen... 860,602 4,014,111 D. 153, 
Net earn 2,200,684 1,665,133 I. 535,551 





Net earnings in 1891 were $1,718,382; 1890, $1,882,947. 
Gross earnings of Western lines increased $377,961, and 


net earnings increased $402,987, making for the system 
for the month a net increase of $838,538. 


Eastern lines for 5 months. 1893. 1892. Inc. or dec. 
ree $28,102,951 $27,102,613 I. $1,000,338 
Oper. CxXpen.. ....00-.2.008 697.394 19,408,702 I. 1,288,692 
PETG IRONS cscs ce ste acs: seen ence, 7,405,557 7,694,011 D. 288,454 


Net earnings in 1891 were $7,650,526. Western lines for 
five months show an increase in gross earnings of $129,- 
630 and a decrease in net of $365,185. The system fur 
five months increased gross $1,129,968. Net for five 
months decreased $653,639. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The receivers of the com- 
pany, on June 30 last, ordered the payment of the semi- 
annual dividend of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, amount- 
ing to $506,000, but defaulted on the payment of the 
$880,000 interest on the general mortgage bonds. They 
gave out the following statement: ‘The receivers find 
themselves compelled to defer temporarily the payment 
of the interest on the general mortgage bonds due on July 
1, It is well known that the company has seldom been 
able to earn its fixed charges during the first six months 
of the year, and in the present condition of the money 
market the receivers do not feel justified in sacrificing 
the property of the company in order to meet this interest 
now. They will announce the time of payment of these 
coupons as soon as they are able todo so.” The receivers 
have adjusted the $3,000,000 loan of Speyer & Co., but 
the aetails are withheld. It is understood that arrange- 
ments were made for the extension of $2,000,000 of this 
loan, on the condition that $1,000,000 shall be paid off. 

The Philadelphia papers report that The Finance Co., 
of Philadelphia, representing a syndicate formed for that 
purpose, has paid off $500,000 of the loan made by Speyer 
& Co., of New York, to the Reading Co. The balance of 
the loan, $2,500,000, has been extended by Speyer & Co. 

The receivers of the company have given notice that 
they will cease to operate the Pennsylvania, Pough- 
keepsie & Boston after July 31, and their action in this 
matter has been oe by the court. 

G. L. Crawford, before whom, as Master, the petition 
of the receivers for authority to issue receivers’ certi- 
ficates was argued last week, has made a report to the 
United States District Court favoring the issue of re- 
ceivers’ certificates to the amount of $3,742,968, but the 
court has not yet taken any action on this report. In 
his report the Master says: 

‘*T find that the present receivers upon their appoint- 
ment came into possession of a large amount of ma- 
terials and supplies. Théy have no other means for the 
immediate payment of the claims in question, for the 
payment of which receivers’ certificates are now asked 
to be issued. except by their issue. The total amount 
of the coal and coal account of the Coal and Iron Company 
is about $11,560,000, in about equal proportions, which 
are pledged for about $3,000,000, with about $568,000 
still due to the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and about 
$1,223,000 to other vendors, on account of the 
purchase thereof. These coal and coal accounts are 
pledged to the Finance Company of Philadelphia 
under a written continuing contract with it, under 
which the coal is a continuing lien for advances 
made from time to time, with the actual leases of all the 
coal yards, thus placing the coal in the physical posses- 
sion of the Finanée Company, and some of it is in that 
of its agents, the Philadelphia Warehouse Co. The recei- 
versare unable to immediately borrow more on these ac- 
counts in the present state of the market and under the 
circumstances surrounding the coal and coal accounts ; 
and although the receivers can direct the sale of the coal 
and are doing all they can to force sales of it, wfthout 
sacrifice, and reduced their stock in May, 1893, 170,000, 
tons, owing to the dull times, they are not now reducing 
it, but are not increasing it. 

“The Coal and Iron Company now handles about 15,- 
090,000 tons of coal per year, and has in stock about 
1,250,000, one month’s supply, which is about as low as 
they can bring it to carry on the business properly. They 
have to mine all sizes together; and at different periods 
of the year different sizes accumulate. They have coal 
stored at Perth Amboy, Port Richmond, South Plain- 
field, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee and other places. In 
order to have coal to sell next winter in New England, 
they bave to put coal there and hold it in stock, because 
after Dec. 1 they cannot move it, and the same remark 
applies to Chicago and Milwaukee and other Northwest- 
ern points, the coai requiring to be moved by navigation 
as a matter of profit.” 

The financial statement of the railroad company for 
May is as follows: 























1893. 1892. Inc. or dec. 
MINI so aces esesine ch oneeed $1,914,059 $1,829,209 I. $84,850 
SUG. GEDOD io 6scisasccdaseses , 161, 1,018,377 I. 143,621 
MGR MRER cucciensscccetenpecs $752,061 $810,832 D. $58,771 
Other income = 72,883 27,372 I, 45,511 
ION wicmnick cnowbauoanypenses $821,914 $838,204  D. $13,260 
PRPS VOMORUS 0 o0ccsscavissss0 se enieees 8113 D.. 8,118 
RERANINDD esis 5 seks coarse eeeace $824,914 $830,091 D. $5 146 
WiSOd GHATROG. 6.0 seceses. ‘ 650,000 625,840 I. 24,160 
SMPSVININ . 0aesebsiseassea scons $174,944 $204,250  D. $29,306 
For six months to May 31: 
ANGHNPRIN 5050 sccteveree $10,918,553 $10,748,753 I. $169,800 
NEE. GEOON 5o5 0100505 wonseess 6,986,785 6,101,152 I. 885,633 
OE ORCI. 655 seis ss vey ve ston $3,931,768 $4,647,601 D. $715,833 
I 5 00 ec asks conse $237,196 $1,041,534 D. $804,338 


Richmond & Danville.—The Central Trust Co. of 
New Yorx on Monday of last week filed its bill for the 
foreclosure of the consolidated mortgage of the rail- 
road company. This consolidated mortgage was made 
Oct. 22, 1886, and was given to secure an issue of $11,- 


7, | 220,000 of five per cent. bonds, and is junior to a first 


mortgage given to secure an issue of $6,000,900 six per 
cent. bonds, The mortgage isa lien on the entire line 
of the Richmond & Danville Railroad from Richmond to 
Danville, Va., and on all rolling stock, and also on var- 
ious leasehold interests in various leased lines. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—Thomas Reeves 
Brown, of Tacoma, has been appointed Receiver by 
Judge Hanford, of the United States Circuit Court. The 
application was made by Thomas Earle and Angus 

ackintosh, minority stockholders. An accounting of 
the affairs of the company was also ordered, but the 
annulment of the traffic contract with the Northern 
Pacific was denied. The Court holds that the traffic 
contract under which the Northern Pacific has been 
operating the road is a transfer in disguise, and not in 
accordance with the state law governing the sale or 
lease of one railroad to another. The transfer is held to 


be invalid, as it was not made with the unanimous con- 
sent of the stockholders, 


Stuttgart & Arkansas River.—A. V. Stafford, “of 
Pine Bluff. Ark., was appointed Receiver at Little Rock, 





Ark., last week, in a suit brought by the Central Trust 


Co., of New York. A. G. Barlow, of Providence, R. I., 
President of the Company, and a large bondholder. The 
road is in operation for 30 miles in Arkansas. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is to put on a new day express 
train between Pittsburgh and Chicago, running through 
in 15 hours. 

_ The Chicago & Northwestern has reduced the running 
time of several trains between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
85 miles, to 214 hours. 

The several roads doing business in Denver have 
adopted a stringent ticket agreement, and it issaid that 
7 anaes in that city find their trade seriously crip- 
pled. 

The Western Car Service Association, which manages 
demurrage matters at Omaha, has been reorganized, 
with E. Van Tuyl, Manager. Omaha was the birth- 
place of the demurrage bureau, but it appears that for 
some cause the association suspended operations about 
a month ago. The new association will not include 
Sioux City or Lincoln, or any place beyond 10 miles from 
Omaha. It is probable, however, that independent as- 
sociations will be formed at the two cities named. 

The Pennsylvania Company recently took a vote of 
prospective passengers as to whether a World’s Fair 
excursion train made up of day cars from Pittsburgh 
should run from that city to Chicago in the day time or 
in the night, and out of 221 replies to its inquiry sum- 
marized the following result: Non-committal, 40; in 
favor of a night train, 51; in favor of a day train, 114. 
It was decided-to run the train by day, leaving Pitts- 
burgh at 6 o’clock, Central time. It had been thought 
that a good many persons, strangers in Chicago, would 
be averse'to going on a train which would reach there 
late in the evening. S 

Chicago Traffic Matters, 
CHIcAGoO, July 5, 1893. 

Transcontinental lines are making strenuous efforts 
to keep the demoralization in rates from St. Paul from 
spreading to Chicago and Missouri River points. Several 
conferences have been held the past week between rep- 
resentatives of the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, but without 
reaching any definite conclusions as to how far the action 
of the Great Northern shall be met. All the parties to 
the war freely admit thereis no profit in the present 
rates and that they are dependent upon their local traffic 
for revenue. 

Southwestern lines are again complaining that the 
Jacksonville Southeastern is cutting passenger rates in 
all directions, and the Alton and the Wabash threaten 
to meet the rates unless it is stopped. The Santa Fe 
claims to be unable to control the Southeastern. 

None of the Eastern lines will admit that they are 
protecting the $1.05 tnnsonaben wool rate, but 
wool is freely moving from Montana and Colorado on 
this rate, and either some of the Eastern lines are pro- 
rating, or the lines between here and the Missouri River 
are shrinking their proportions enough to make the 
through rate operative. 

es the fact that the brokers’ offices are 
quite well supplied with return portions of World’s Fair. 
tickets, Eastern lines are holding to their agreements, 
and are not, so far as is known, making any concessions 
from agreed rates. 

The Santa Fe is securing a large amount of free adver- 
tising favorable to it from the publication of a letter 
written by Passenger Traffic Manager White, addressed 
to the other General Passenger Agents, advocating low 
excursion rates to the Fair. : 

Several meetings have been held here and at St. Louis 
by the lines interested in the formation of a new asso- 
ciation to take the place of the defunct Southwestern 
Railway & Steamship Association, but as yet no agree- 
ment has been adopted, although the prospects are good 
for an agreement being signed soon. It is rumored 
that the position of chairman was offered to the ex- 
Chairman, J. N. Faithorn, but declined. 

Commencing July 1, Illinois traffic, which is strictly 
intra-state will be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Western Freight Association, and will be handled 
by the Lllinois Association. 

The shipments of eastbound ei be not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines, for the week 
ending July 1, amounted to 47,409 tons, against 55,246 
tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 7,837 
tons, and —< 60,111 tons for the corresponding week 

















last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 
Roads, W’k to July 1 |\W’k to June 24, 

Tons. ; P.c. | Tons.) P.c. 
Michigan Central.............. 5,602 | 11.8 6,885 12.5 
WY MII viv ceca sar cacnisesceesess 2,817 5.9 3,157 5.7 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 8,921 18.8 9,927 18.0 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..| 6,026 | 12.7 6,856 | 12.4 
Pitts., Gin., Chicago & St. Louis} 5,623 | 11.9 6,024 | 10.9 
Baltimore & Ohio...... eS A Bae 2,709 5.7 3,835 6.9 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....... 2,888 6.1 2,803 5.1 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 4,45% 9.4 6,855 12.4 
Chicago & Erie................+ 6,046 | 12.8 6,256 | 11.3 
C., C., C. & St. Louis........... 2,326 4.9 2,648 4.8 
MAMAN sc owaciévacideueuces senses 47,409 | 100.0 | 55,246 | 100.0 




















~ Of the above shipments 1,881 tons were flour, 15,249 
tons grain and millstuff, 9,357 tons cured meats, 11,591 
tons dressed beef, 1,883 tons butter, 1,804 tons hides and 
4,190 tons umber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
40 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 24.6 per 
cent. The Lake lines carried 67,008 tons, against 82,396 
tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 15,388 
tons, 
(Other Chicago traffic news will te found on page 509.) 
Connecticut Car Service Association. 


A demurrage bureau, the Connecticut Car Service As- 
sociation, has been formed by the railroads of that state, 
with headquarters at Hartford, and the rules will be 
re in operation July 15. They apply to all stations in the 

tate of Connecticut. ‘The roads in the Association are 
the Central Vermont, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the New York & New England, the Philadelphia, 
Reading & New England, and the Shepaug, Litchfield & 
Northern. The free time is ninety-six hours. Storage 
will be charged on carload or commodity freight in 
quantities of five tons or more, unloaded in storehouses 
of the companies, at the rate of 10 cents per ton per day 
after 48 hours. This feature is copied from the Rhode 
Island Car Service Association, and the manager of 





that Association, Mr. E. A. Gordon, is also manager 
of this. 














